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VIRGINIA WOOLF 
JOSEPH WARREN BEACH’ 


It was her technical virtuosity that first aroused my interest in 
Virginia Woolf, and I have never failed to greet each new invention 
in form and manner. It is this, indeed, more than anything else, that 
has kept my interest alive since first my attention was drawn to the 
airy impressionism of Jacob’s Room. It carried me with eager 
curiosity through the retrospective musings of Mrs. Dalloway—the 
rhythmical interweaving of subjective and objective, the dialogue 
of souls, interpenetration of souls, the assimilation of all expository 
matter into the tissue of immediate experience—the circular progres- 
sion of narrative in which an entire life is presented in the moods 
and reveries of a single day. This same fascination with method 
made half the enchantment of To the Lighthouse, with its obstinate 
pursuit—in and out of so many minds—of the stream of conscious- 
ness; with its ingenious development of a group of personalities 
round the project of a trip to the lighthouse carried out ten years 
after the death of the person most concerned; with its intriguing 
parallel between the author’s problem and the problem of Lily 
Briscoe, the painter. 

It was not, of course, mere interest in technique but an interest in 
technical devices as means for realizing certain intentions. It was 
obvious that here was an author with very special intentions, who 
had set herself to the rendering of certain phases of experience that 

* Professor Beach, who has taught at the University of Minnesota since 1924, is 
author of such critical works as Meek Americans, The Outlook for American Prose, T he 
Twentieth Century Novel, and Glass Mountain, a novel. 
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could not be caught in the web of ordinary narrative. In her first 
two novels (The Voyage Out and Night and Day) she had tried out 
the traditional methods of story-telling, and the results were disap- 
pointing: the outlines were too sharp, a certain stiffness and formal- 
ity clung to her statement of facts. One felt that she was right in the 
deliberation with which she chose her less formal methods, beginning 
with Jacob’s Room. Deliberation was evident in her very informal- 
ity, in her very surrender to the seemingly freakish association of 
ideas. We felt that her intentions were special. Where we could not 
altogether follow, we took them for granted; and it was part of the | 
game to test our own agility, catching at the tail of some precious 
and elusive apprehension. Often enough we were successful; we saw 
the pertinence of her technical devices. We were ready to start again 
with some new invention. 

In Orlando and The Waves the deliberation was even more obvi- 
ous, and there was a return to simpler forms. Only, the conventional 
forms to which she adhered were of her own invention and departed 
farther from the customary methods of “imitating nature.’’ Orlando 
was the story of a single person—a vast composite—whose life went 
on continuously through many successive generations and who was 
man and woman by turns. We realized the intentions, or some of 
them. We said: “This is not so lifelike as Mrs. Dalloway, but we 
must allow the author the philosophic statement of maturity.”’ In 
The Waves we found another convention that departed in its own 
way from the customary manner. This book is made up altogether 
of speeches of the six characters—six childhood friends who are car- 
ried forward through the drift of their lives. But these are not real 
speeches; they are rather poetic monologues, with more of what was 
thought than what was said, and more of what was felt than thought. 
If it is dialogue, it is the dialogue of souls—an interpretation in terms 
of speech of the way in which the souls felt about themselves. The 
manner was fluid and imaged and tinctured with a faint nostalgic 
charm. And we said: “This is not so natural as To the Lighthouse, 
but it has its own beauty, and it is a valuable commentary on the 
whole body of her writing.” 

And now, with The Years, we have a return to the more natural 
and impressionistic method of her second period, but more regular 
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in sequence and progression. Fragments and impressions of many 
interrelated lives through several generations, making up together 
the sense of a social milieu, a manner of life and feeling, delicately 
colored, wistful, inconclusive. ... . ‘And yes,”’ we say, “we recog- 
nize the hand, and it has not lost its cunning. But why do we have 
the sense of being let down? Why do we turn back to Mrs. Dallo- 
way and To the Lighthouse?” What questions, earlier put, have 
failed of an answer, save an echoing repetition of Clarissa and Lily 
| Briscoe: ‘‘What did it mean to her, this thing called life?”’ 

Not that I would, for a moment, suggest that it is the business of 
a novelist to give us an answer to this question of the meaning of life, 
whether it be, as in Hardy, that “‘universal harshness” out of which 
grow men’s harshnesses toward one another or whether it be, as in 
Anna Karenina, simply and mystically ‘“‘God.”’ It is not, in any case, 
these particular formulations that make the greatness of Tolstoy 
and Hardy but the characters and situations in which the author’s 
feeling about life is given embodiment. It is the life itself which the 
author conjures up, the people and their living in which we are con- 
cerned as if it were our own. And first of all, in order to be concerned 
about these people, we must believe in them. This is a point fre- 
quently made by Mrs. Woolf herself in her critical essays.? Tolstoy, 
she says, has the art of making us believe in ways of living we had 
never imagined, so great an impression he makes of integrity, of 








truthfulness. 

Bennett and Galsworthy and Wells, she says, have not this art. 
And the reason is that they are “materialists.’””’ They are too much 
taken up with the houses in which people live, their servants, fathers, 
incomes—thinking by means of these material circumstances to de- 
fine the character for us and make it live. But the life escapes them; 
for the life of men is in the spirit. What leads one to write fiction, 
she says, is the desire to create some character that has imposed it- 
self on one’s imagination. But the Edwardians were so cramped by 
realistic conventions as to the means of creating character that they 
let it slip through their fingers. The problem of her time—the prob- 
lem of the Georgians—was to free the novel from these ‘“‘material- 

2Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown (1924); The Common Reader (1925) (see especially 
‘*Modern Fiction’”’); A Room of One’s Own (1929); The Second Common Reader (1932). 
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istic’ conventions. It was to this end that she welcomed the new 
techniques, and she went in for the stream-of-consciousness. Thus 
she writes, referring to Joyce, the most notable then of the young 
writers: “Let us record the atoms as they fall upon the mind in the 
order in which they fall, let us trace the pattern, however discon- 
nected and incoherent in appearance, which each sight or incident 
scores upon the consciousness.”’ 

Too much cannot be made of the importance of Virginia Woolf 
in the movement for limbering up the novel. But when it comes to 
the creation of characters, one reader is constrained to record that 
for him she has not, with all her freedom and subtlety of method, 
done better than Galsworthy and that she has not approached the 
achievement of Arnold Bennett. She has created no character in 
whom I believe more than I believe in Sophia Baines or Samuel 
Povey or Soames Forsyte. In the course of time her characters have 
a strong tendency to fade out of the mind as individuals, to get 
confused with one another. I do not always recognize a character 
when he reappears at a later stage in the story. This is notably true 
in The Years. Here it is partly attributable to the method, which 
requires that the characters should frequently give place to one 
another; so little space is devoted to any one of them at first that the 
reader fails to get deeply interested in him and to receive a sharp im- 
pression of his personality. But a somewhat similar method is fol- 
lowed in Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer, which has so much larger 
a cast of characters and is so much more “materialistic’’; and yet I 
do not have the same difficulty there in fixing the personal identity 
of the characters. And I begin to wonder whether there is not some- 
thing mistaken in the philosophy—or is it the psychology?—implied 
in Mrs. Woolf’s use of the term “materialistic.’’ And I begin to look 
in the novels themselves for clues to the author’s intention—her no- 
tion of what makes character and what makes “life.” 

Such clues are innumerable. In all the novels there are suggestions 
that reality is something elusive and esoteric. There are repeated dec- 
larations that it is impossible really to know any human being. 
“How far was Jacob Flanders at the age of twenty-six a stupid fel- 
low? It is no use trying to sum people up. One must follow hints, not 
exactly what is said, nor yet entirely what is done... . . ” The dark 
waters are wider than the momentary spots of light. 
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Yet those roaring waters, said Neville, upon which we build our crazy plat- 
forms are more stable than the wild, the weak and inconsequent cries that we 
utter when, trying to speak, we rise; when we reason and jerk out these false 


sayings, “‘I am this; I am that.’’ Speech is false... .. I have tried to break off 
this bunch and hand it to you; but whether there is substance or truth in it I do 
not know. Nor do I know exactly where we are..... I begin to doubt the 


fixity of tables, the reality of here and now. 
My life, Eleanor said to herself. That was odd, it was the second time that 





| evening that somebody had talked about her life. And I haven’t got one, she 
thought. Oughtn’t a life to be something you could handle and produce?—a life 
of seventy odd years..... Millions of things came back to her. Atoms danced 
apart and massed themselves. But how did they compose what people called a 

life? 


Being thus vague, inconsecutive, and without distinct outline, life 
and character are apprehended and rendered in the spotty and al- 
lusive way of certain impressionistic painters. ‘Look at the lights 
down there, scattered about anyhow. Things I feel come to me like 
lights..... I want to combine them.” Thus speaks the young nov- 
elist in The Voyage Out. 





But it is a mistake, this extreme precision, this orderly and military progress; 

a convention, a lie. There is always deep below it, even when we arrive punc- 
tually at the appointed time with our white waistcoats and polite formalities, a 
rushing stream of broken dreams, nursery rhymes, street cries, half-finished sen- 
tences and sights—elm trees, willow trees, gardeners sweeping, women writing— 
that rise and sink, even as we hand a lady down to dinner. ... . There is nothing 
we can fish up in a spoon; nothing one can call an event. Yet it is alive too and 
deep, this stream. 
Thus speaks Bernard, the poet, the phrase-maker, one of the many 
representatives in her novels of Virginia Woolf, giving his account of 
the stream of consciousness in which our life floats like a candlewick 
in a bowl of tallow. And the life of the individual floats, according to 
Bernard, according to Clarissa Dalloway and Lily Briscoe and Mrs. 
Ramsay and Eleanor Pargiter—the individual life floats in a stream 
of other lives, actual and potential, known and unknown—lives of 
persons and of trees and of houses and of all that makes up what 
Walter Pater calls our “soul-stuff.” 

And now I ask, ‘“‘Who am I?”’ I have been talking of Bernard, Neville, Jinny, 
Susan, Rhoda and Louis. Am I all of them? Am I one and distinct? I do not 
know..... Here on my brow is the blow I got when Percival fell. Here on the 
nape of my neck is the kiss Jinny gave Louis. My eyes fill with Susan’s 
ee Thus when I come to shape here at this table between my hands the 
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story of my life and set it before you as a complete thing, I have to recall things 
gone far, gone deep, sunk into this life or that and become part of it; dreams, too, 
things surrounding me, and the inmates, those old half-articulate ghosts... . 
shadows of people one might have been; unborn selves. 

But, she said, sitting on the bus going up Shaftesbury Avenue, she felt her- 
self everywhere; not “‘here, here, here’”’; and she tapped the back of the seat; but 
everywhere. She waved her hand, going up Shaftesbury Avenue. She was all 
that. So that to know her, or any one, one must seek out all the people who 
completed them; even the places. Odd affinities she had with people she had 
never spoken to, some woman in the street, some man behind the counter—even 
trees, or barns. 


With such a view of the human personality, so fluid and compre- 
hensive, we understand the dispersed and glancing character of the 
narrative technique. We understand, too, why, among the fleeting 
glimpses of Jacob Flanders, we have so many views of other persons, 
dozens of them, who took note of him or had an effect upon him, or 
who in some way “completed” him. We understand why the tragedy 
of Septimus Smith is woven into the musical pattern of Clarissa’s 
life, and why, in the midst of her party, when she learned of his 
death, she at once realized the relevance of his case to her own. We 
understand why, after the death of Mrs. Ramsay, during the years 
of its inoccupation, so much is made of the country home in which 
she had served dinner to her guests and sat knitting at the window 
and reading to her son. And we understand the whole intricate 
pattern of The Years. 

And here we have a clue, perhaps, to the relative want of definite- 
ness and vividness of her characters. She has given full scope to 
what she calls the spiritual side of her people, meaning the psychical 
or imaginative. She has reduced to a minimum the importance of 
things. And yet she has set on its feet no character that will compare 
with Becky Sharp or Jane Eyre or Charles Bovary or with any of the 
Buddenbrooks or Karamazovs. And the reason lies, I venture to 
guess, in a fundamental point of psychology. The Edwardians she 
found at fault in supposing that the ego is constituted by material 
things—houses, servants, fathers, incomes. She makes the mistake 
herself of supposing that the ego is constituted by the imaginative 
impressions that snow down upon it like cosmic rays. ‘‘Let us record 
the atoms as they fall upon the mind.”’ 
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Now, I do not question the importance in shaping the personalities 
of the atoms that fall upon the mind. But we cannot stop there. We 
cannot suppose that every one of the myriad atoms so falling on the 
mind makes a distinct impression on the personality, or that the 
mind on which they fall is utterly passive to them. An utterly pas- 
sive mind would receive no impression at all from the falling atoms. 
There is in every mind some principle of selection, some agency of 
choice. And this agency of choice is in the character—that is, in the 
attitudes and emotions of the person concerned. And what defines 
the attitudes and emotions? Why, the objectives, the ends sought, 
and the line of action that promises to realize these ends. The psy- 
chologist, I think, would tell us that character is determined by the 
organization of energies for action. The senses and the mind are in- 
struments of behavior. It is not, then, things in themselves that con- 
stitute character, nor is it the passive reception of impressions. It is 
the manner of organization of human energy for behavior. The 
stream of consciousness is indeed an important factor in human ex- 
perience, but subjection to the stream of consciousness is the sign of 
a weak and ill-defined character. A notable subjection to it is an in- 
dication of some dissolution of the psyche, some morbid want of 
continuity between conception and execution. The strong character 
is one that, among the multifarious “atoms” of the stream of con- 
sciousness, centers its attention on those that are most relevant to its 
objectives. 

In fiction there is nothing that makes more for vividness of char- 
acter than strong desire met by strong resistance in the person him- 
self or in the circumstances encountered. This is the principle of 
tragic drama, in which the tension is created by the strength of a 
will pitted against the strength of circumstance. There is a similar 
tension in all stories where the moral sense is shown offering its 
resistance to the character’s desire. In comedy, the interest lies in a 
sharp contrast between the character’s pretensions and his real 
motives, or between the triviality of his performance and the lofty 
standard against which it is measured. In Mrs. Woolf there is no 
tincture of tragedy and only the faintest hint of comedy. She is too 
“modern” for melodrama or morality. Everything is bathed in a 
solution of sympathy and understanding. This may be a fine thing 
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in its own way, as is the mystical dream of life in its flow. But it does 
not make for differentiation of character, nor for either the gusty 
sense of life in action or the sense of coming to grips with life. 

Mrs. Woolf’s characters seldom seem to know what they want 
with any definiteness, nor want it with passion.? Some are supposed 
to be earning their livings or pursuing careers. But we are never 
shown what it means to earn a living, never made to feel the pinch 
of need, the lure of the game, still less the “rigor of the game.” They 
are said to fall in love, but it is like people in a dream; there is no hint 
of a biological urge or even of the passion of the ego. They marry 
people of their own class rather than those they love, but there is 
little suggestion of the agony of unsatisfied love or the frightful 
ennui of a life of convenience. We are told that Clarissa took hard 
her break with Peter, that she “had borne about with her for years 
like an arrow sticking in her heart the grief, the anguish.’’ But this 
is shockingly out of key with the rest of the picture; we don’t know 
whether to take it as the author’s sober view of the case or the 
effusive tone of a sentimental society woman. In general, Mrs. 
Woolf does not seem to realize the tragic intensity with which human 
beings take their ambitions, their disappointments, their very 
boredoms. 

It is true that most people manage to break the force of their 
sufferings by some process of rationalization. It is a natural instinct 
for dealing with what would be unbearable if faced directly. The ex- 
trovert plunges into trivial activities that distract the mind. The in- 
trovert develops mystical illusions and evasions. The characters of 
Virginia Woolf are generally a combination of the two, but it is the 
mystical evasions of the introvert that she mainly features. Since 
they cannot live, her characters are forever striving to “lose them- 
selves in the process of living.’’ Bernard loves to think that life is a 
dream. The creative artist finds in her creative activity a way of 
escape from “reality.’”’ Like all her important characters, Lily Bris- 

3 For me the most convincing of her character-creations is Mr. Ramsay in To the 
Lighthouse, and the most interesting situation is that involving him and his son and 
daughter while on their sailing trip. I wish there were space to analyze the character of 
Mr. Ramsay and show how its vividness derives from the force of this man’s need fora 


woman’s sympathy, and how the intensity of the relation between him and his son 
grows out of their sharply defined rivalry for a woman’s affection. 
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coe is particularly fond of moods where everything seems illusory. 


“So coming back from a journey, or after an illness . . . . one felt the 
same unreality, which was so startling, felt something emerge. Life 
was most vivid then. One glided, one shook one’s sails . . . . between 


things, beyond things.”” Men and women alike, her people are for- 
ever seeking, above everything, the sense of peace, of withdrawal 
from all effort and all thought save some vague thought of the in- 
effable meaning of life. 

This is, we know, the symptom and the sedative of pain, frustra- 
tion, and nervous exhaustion. This “meaning of life’’ is indeed inef- 
fable, something mystically apprehended, never an intellectual con- 
struction, still less a construction of the will. It is not an ideal to be 
realized, for that would imply effort and action. It partakes of the 
vagueness in which the characters habitually move, their airy 
sketchiness and inconclusiveness. If there is one thing that Mrs. 
Woolf loves more than another, it is unfinished sentences, fragmen- 
tary conversations, questions unanswered and unformulated. These 
correspond to lines of conduct vaguely projected and early broken 
off. It is such things that give their special character of futility to 
the lives of the Pargiters and their friends in The Years. They are 
eminently “nice” people; but they need nothing, want nothing, and 
get nowhere either in their lives or in their thinking. There seems to 
be some realization on the author’s part that this is so, and she has 
introduced certain characters for the express purpose of passing 
judgment on these people. They dream of a way of acting “differ- 
ently” from those who came before them; but the difference they 
envisage is so vague, so “‘spiritual’’—in short, so sentimental—that 
it gives away the game. Neither North nor Peggy nor, seemingly, 
the author has any notion that it is the decadence of a social order 
which they are witnessing, and that a willingness to act in a material 
world is the necessary preliminary to any real spiritual regeneration. 

There is no evidence through all her work that Mrs. Woolf has a 
comprehension of the social forces underlying the world she de- 
scribes. And I cannot but feel that there is an element of senti- 
mental evasion in her inveterate preference—at least in fiction—for 
vagueness of feeling and thought. She has given an excellent repre- 
sentation of the surface psychology of well-meaning and sensitive 
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people floating without effort on the surface of a social order de- 
signed to give them ease and security. These people are legion; and 
large numbers of them, no doubt, are mainly characterized by the 
sort of daydreaming which we have in Clarissa and Mrs. Ramsay 
and Lily Briscoe and Bernard; so we must acknowledge that she has 
added something considerable to our aesthetic satisfaction in thus 
delineating a significant type of human nature. But it is not the 
most interesting type for fiction, not being strong enough to move us 
deeply. And her characters of this type are not sufficiently indi- 
vidualized—as to sex, for example, and special predicament—to 
make a truly “dramatic” offering. Her leading characters are so like 
in idiom and tone of mind that one is tempted to regard them as 
little more than variations on a single theme, and this theme drawn 
from something in the author’s own temperament. If that is right, 
what we have is, properly speaking, a series of lyrical utterances in 
story form. They are an authentic document in psychology. They 
are highly interesting in method and manner. And they make up 
altogether a distinctive and original contribution to the store of 
English fiction. 





USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASS 


HELEN J. HANLON’ 


My part in this general program of American youth and his Eng- 
lish is to present procedure which makes use of the resources of the 
community in the teaching of English in Detroit. 

Alert teachers of English have ever been awake to the social 
aspect of their subject matter. They have supplied help for actual 
need—to a boy writing his first application for a job; to the foreign 
girl who wishes her wedding invitations to be ‘“‘real American”’; to 
the negro youth who writes an oration to be delivered at a relative’s 
funeral; to the Jewish lad who prepares a speech for the time of his 
formal entrance into the fold of his faith. 


t This paper was delivered at the general session of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Boston, November 27, 1936. Miss Hanlon, who is head of the department 
of English, Miller High School, Detroit, Mich., received her Master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan. 
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Yet what of life as a whole? Have we met its challenges, accepted 
its responsibilities? 

An English department makes an inventory of expressional 
needs and groups them into so-called functional centers. The teacher 
attempts to teach the art or science (whichever it may be!) of writing 
letters, taking part in conversation, reporting experiences, giving 
directions or explanations, telling a story, and keeping personal 
memorandums.’ You recognize the list. Such attempts to make the 
English work practical have been most laudable. Yet anticipated 
results have not been forthcoming. What has happened? Asa matter 
of fact, we have prepared for life in our English classrooms instead 
of actually living life-situations. We have found in Detroit that 
contact with the community and the use of its resources to stimulate 
and to motivate activities of thinking, speaking, and writing may 
be of inestimable value in bringing us to reality. 

How do we go about it to make such contact with the community 
and to use its resources? We do it by co-operating with the com- 
munity and by making the school function in community life. Our 
superintendent is a man of vision who believes that a well-rounded 
program of education is possible only when there is a friendly rela- 
tionship between the schools and the public. Because of this genuine 
encouragement to a co-operative attitude, we find that the com- 
munity uses the resources of the schools, and the schools make use of 
many possibilities of the community which are of significance edu- 
cationally. 

For example, we sponsor a variety of trips for instructional pur- 
poses. We have listed two hundred places in and about Detroit 
which are of special interest to boys and girls, including art centers, 
newspapers, libraries, historical museums, automobile factories, 
drug-manufacturing plants, banks, hospitals, parks, the telephone 
company, radio stations, theaters, and airports. A survey,’ made 
by our department of research, revealed that in 1934 more than 
thirty-four thousand children went on field trips or excursions to 
these places. This means that one pupil in every seven made a trip 
during that school year. For more than half of the children the 
trips provided entirely new experiences. 

2 List from North Central Quarterly, March, 1931. 


3 File No. 5894, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
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The teachers sponsoring the projects were from every division of 
the school system, and the pupils were from every grade. The trips 
had instructional and stimulative value not only in the subject 
matter of the sponsor but also in activities which cut across subject- 
matter lines. The trips are planned only when they provide the 
child an understanding which is not given through previous actual 
experience, or through the regular instructional materials of the 
school—the textbooks, supplementary aids, exhibits, moving pic- 
tures, or slides. There is also preliminary preparation for the trip in 
the classroom when the teacher discusses with pupils the things 
they are to see, and helps them make plans for the visit. 

What are the implications of these excursions for the English 
classroom? First, no matter what has been the immediate aim of 
the trip, it has furnished the child an experience. To the extent to 
which these experiences make the work of the classroom vital, they 
may be said to be valuable. When, through them, boys and girls 
have something to say and a social impulse to say it, then we may 
be effective as English teachers in helping them to express their 
ideas readily and clearly. Whether a child goes to see a rock-garden 
with his science class, or to visit the fire-department training school 
as part of a civics unit, he has had an experience which is of value 
to him not only in his special subject but also in his speech and 
writing. The experience provides for growth and maturity in think- 
ing since discussion of it helps the child to evaluate the experience 
and to understand and to appreciate his environment. We find that 
any worth-while experience is grist for the mill of the English class- 
room. 

Second, the trip has direct instructional value for the litera- 
ture work. Of such value is the trip of Grade II A to see Beauty and 
the Beast, presented by the Children’s Theater, or of Grade VI A to 
enjoy the Tony Sarg marionettes in The Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, or of the high-school class to see Katherine Cornell 
in Romeo and Juliet. 

What motivation does the community offer regular classroom 
work? Many examples occur to me. Some of our pupils learn to tell 
stories effectively in order to be able to entertain tiny patients at 
the Children’s Hospital on Saturday afternoons. A group of Grade 
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IX B pupils, looking forward to going to various summer camps, 
prepared stories suitable for telling around camp fires. 

The interest of Grade VII B in the origin of the names of city 
streets led them to delve into the early history of Detroit and into 
fascinating accounts of Michigan pioneers, and established their 
acquaintance with the Burton Historical Library. In the midst of 
the project letters arrived from Grade VII children in Illinois, and 
the class used its newly acquired information in answering these 
correspondents. 

Trips to Greenfield Village are always a popular source of inspira- 
tion: the village, Henry Ford’s contribution to our cultural life, has 
a host of interesting materials for all of us. Edison’s workshop, ar- 
ranged in every particular as it was in the days during which he used 
it, fascinates the young scientist. The courthouse of Logan County, 
Illinois, where Abraham Lincoln practiced law for eight years, and 
the cottage where Charles Steinmetz found seclusion and quiet for 
study, attract much attention. The amateur photographer finds the 
tintype studio a revelation; younger children consider the old gen- 
eral store, with much of its original equipment and merchandise, a 
great curiosity, and all enjoy their rides in the horse-drawn coaches. 
Altogether, the village provides the modern child with a view of an 
earlier America, its transportation, its handicraft shops, its homes, 
furniture, and schools, which is of inestimable value to him as back- 
ground for his understanding of literature, history, customs, and 
manners. 

The pupils of Grade IX A, after visiting the Parke Davis Drug 
Company, chose their own report subjects. Would you believe that 
they had found the making of tooth paste, of liver extract pills, and 
of cod-liver-oil capsules of lively interest? 

Just now a class of children in one school is assembling a “good 
times” book. This is an annual event in which several Grade 
VIII B classes vie for the privilege of making the book. The children 
are looking up stories and poems of good times and are writing orig- 
inal letters describing their own best times. An art committee al- 
ways designs a cover and provides illustrations and cartoons. When 
the project is completed, and is satisfactory to the pupil committee 
of inspection, another committee has the honor of making a trip 
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to the Children’s Hospital to present the book. The enthusiasm in- 
volved in the preparation of that booklet stimulates even the most 
indolent to a surprising degree of activity. 

Seniors in one high school correlate their composition work direct- 
ly with the cultural advantages of the community by attending at 
least one recommended lecture, one good play, a concert, a dance 
recital, or an opera, and by visiting the Art Institute. Reading is 
directly related to interests inspired by these contacts. In class, pic- 
tures, victrola records, and textiles, loaned by the Children’s 
Museum or borrowed from homes, are used to illustrate oral and 
written reports. Experience is the basis for expression. The develop- 
ment of standards of taste and the growth in ability to appraise 
what they see and hear lead, we find, to a continuation of interest in 
the fine arts long after those Seniors have left school. 

What of the radio and the movies? Among the materials provided 
for classes by our department of visual and auditory education are 
sound movies of local industries, and of health and safety projects. 
Recently I saw in a school corridor a colorful bulletin board which 
recommended current movies and radio programs under the cap- 
tions ‘‘On the Screen” and “‘Over the Air.’’ We have classes doing 
units in moving-picture appreciation and making formal and in- 
formal studies of current pictures. We place emphasis upon radio 
programs since the Board of Education does its own weekly broad- 
casts, and students are frequent participants. A local radio station 
furnishes an hour each Saturday for school talent of different types 
—singing, dramatic skits, readings, or declamations. We foster a 
critical attitude toward our own programs, which may have a 
definite “carry-over.” 

The uses made of nationality groups within the community have 
been varied. A project in one school began with a discussion of foods 
and customs typical to the eleven groups represented in the English 
class. There followed stories and legends of foreign countries. The 
fine arts department presented national music and displayed art 
and handicraft materials loaned by the Children’s Museum. A class 
discussion grew into a school project into which the community was 
drawn. Mothers loaned treasured costumes for use in the interna- 
tional pageant which climaxed the project, and one father trained a 
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class of boys in national dances. It is from such use of a community’s 
basic cultural background that we may hope for creative effort. 

Our Children’s Museum, maintained by the Board of Education, 
sends out hundreds of loan collections daily for use in the schools. 
It loans standardized collections for classroom use, fragile materials 
for exhibit cases, as well as pictures of all types. It also houses 
permanent exhibits which include a variety of materials of literary, 
scientific, or artistic significance, and special exhibits for special 
topics. You may understand what a treasure we find the Children’s 
Museum to be! 

Of leading importance, of course, is our public library. It has pro- 
vided an extensive program of service even in these days of limited 
budgets and curtailed staffs: in providing books for classroom use, 
in supplementing material in the school libraries, in maintaining a 
splendid parent-teacher division of service, in a wide range of 
services too numerous to mention here. It is a source of pride to us 
to find that the child’s experience in the school library leads him 
directly into a complete acceptance of the public library as an im- 
portant factor in his out-of-school contacts. 

In the last few years verse-speaking choirs have helped to popu- 
larize poetry among parents and pupils alike. The focus of attention 
upon poetry through this particular type of interpretation gives an 
appreciation which is highly desirable. An interesting venture in 
poetry is a contest held annually by one of our intermediate schools. 
At a public performance in the school auditorium the pupils present 
an entire program of poetry, their own original compositions, or 
selected poems. All classes have contributed by selecting and send- 
ing the best of their classroom product to the contest. The contest 
presents a stirring picture—earnest young performers and a capacity 
audience listening intently, all developing an enthusiasm and real ap- 
preciation for literature. 

Great impetus is given to the reading of modern fiction, biog- 
raphy, adventure, and science by two of our community institu- 
tions, the ‘World Adventure” series, and the Hudson Company’s 
Book Fair. The first, sponsored by our Art Institute, is a popular- 
priced series of lectures by scientists, explorers, and adventurers of 
note. At school we herald the coming of Count von Luckner, of 
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Admiral Richard Byrd, Lowell Thomas, or Raymond Ditmars, by 
appropriate notices on the bulletin board, and displays of their books 
in the library. Reporters of school newspapers interview the lec- 
turers, and their papers headline the interviews. 

The Hudson Company’s Book Fair presents modern authors dur- 
ing a week of afternoon programs. After their lectures the authors 
gather in the bookshop ready to autograph their books, or to be 
pleasantly conversational with their admirers. Such people as 
Joseph Lincoln, Phyllis Bentley, Edgar Lee Masters, and Rachel 
Field were listed for this year. When a school wishes to have a 
favorite author speak at an assembly program, the store loans the 
services of the speaker. Somehow, seeing a real live author or ex- 
plorer and having well-known names translated into living personali- 
ties form as great an inspiration to youthful readers as to older ones. 

We believe that in recognizing children’s interests, as we do, and 
in encouraging these interests through a program of activities, and 
in fostering worth-while experiences for all we have gained a valu- 
able enrichment and are achieving a needed vitality and balance in 
our program of education. Does any school seek to vitalize its pro- 
gram? Let it look into its community resources. Each town, each 
school district, has its own special and unlimited possibilities. 





LANGUAGE IN THE VIRGINIA CURRICULUM 
J. PAUL LEONARD" 


Chekhov is said to have tried to teach a young kitten to catch 
mice. The kitten, being too small for the new adventure, paid no 
attention to what his mother considered a delicacy. Chekhov beat 
the kitten once, twice, thrice, and then concluded that the kitten was 
stupid and impervious to mouse instruction. When grown, the kitten 
fled in terror at the sight of a mouse. “Like the kitten,” said Chek- 
hov, “I had the honor of being taught Latin by my uncle.’”’ Need I 

* Dr. Leonard, who for the past eight years has been professor of education at the 
College of William and Mary, has just become associate professor of education at 


Stanford University. He has served as consultant in English to curriculum commissions 
in Virginia, Mississippi, Florida, and Texas. This paper was read before the Boston 


convention of the N.C.T.E. on November 27, 1936. 
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say more about what Virginia is trying to move away from, or does 

the illustration suffice? 

My judgment leads me to believe that the best way to explain the 
Virginia curriculum program is to enumerate for you the concepts 
which we followed in building our course of study. When these 
points have been made, I shall illustrate how they found expression 
in the printed course. Before one can understand the function of the 
language arts, he must comprehend the entire program. Please 
remember that to us our work is purely experimental, and, like any 
hypothesis, is subject to change with additional or conflicting evi- 
dence. We are not on the defensive. We are seeking a way to 
achieve an educational objective. 

Now for the concepts. The first set is a list of general beliefs, based 
on an understanding of research in all fields and on a comprehen- 
sion of the changing social scene. 

1. Every child is biologically different from every other child. He isa bio 
logical whole. The school must maintain this wholeness and develop this 
uniqueness. Democracy needs what Dewey calls “distinction made uni- 
versal’’—neither mass opinion nor uniform behavior. 

. The social inheritance is the child’s heritage and is continuous, but to be use- 


ful it must be used as President Roosevelt described Jefferson as using it, 
“As fuel to feed the fires of his own mind and not wood to be left neatly 


NS 


’ 


piled in the wood box.’ 
3. The function of the school is to help the child to meet each new experience 
with the aid of his biological and social inheritance arranged in such a way 
that an integrated personality results. Integration is individual and con- 
tinuous and is only aided, not made, by a method of organizing experience. 
1. Since integration is personal synthesis, it comes about more easily from a 
pattern of experience of its own kind. It is always in the present, is never 
purposive future preparation, but always is contemporary, vital, and ever 
changing. Such learning has an expulsive quality—it drives out irrelevancy. 
It becomes fertile with living, not sterile with mere preparation. 
Democracy supports a school in order to re-create itself. The school is an 
institution of all society and the state is the agency through which support 
and supervision are given to the school. Whatever, therefore, is necessary 
to help the individual to improve his living is school subject matter. The 
objectives of school instruction are the objectives of improved social living. 
The aims of education must be drawn from an analysis of social life, not from 


Vi 


an analysis of subjects. 
6. Wholesome living is the process of straight thinking. Thinking is a process of 
dealing with problems. It is cumulative, and is as varied in pattern as are 
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the activities that produce it. The “good life’ is manifested in intelligent 
behavior; is a product of many activities; and is made up of other elements 
than the conventional classroom exercises of reading, remembering, and 
reciting. 

The second set of concepts applies to the characteristics of the 
course of study itself. 


1. The course of study shall be a source book of available materials possessing 
potential educational value. It is a body of carefully selected materials but 
is never prescriptive. Like the physician, the swivel-chair curriculum- 
builder cannot prescribe for the child he has never met. The final selection of 
what is actually experienced in the classroom rests with the teacher. A 
teacher who can do this is the only acceptable teacher. In no other way can 
uniqueness of individuality be developed. 

. The content of the course must be so rich that it will fit all children. It 
should contain material to challenge the slow- and fast-learning alike. Ex- 
perience is enriched through diversity of activity, not necessarily through 
increased or decreased requirements of the amount of common content. In 
this sense individualized instruction takes on its fullest meaning. ‘The course 
must be so complete that no teacher can teach it all; it is not intended to be 
assigned and completed. Hence, the teacher must choose the most appropri- 
ate activities. 

. The course of study should provide educational activities, give their pos- 
sible content and sources, and should suggest ways to achieve the objectives. 
The course should be a pattern of learning similar to the pattern expected of 
the teacher in the classroom. 

. The course must care for the transition from a traditional school with a con- 
servative teacher to the modern school with a progressive teacher. Salva- 
tion does not often change behavior instantaneously. 

. The course of study should provide a core content which would be a fusion 
of all the materials pertinent to the establishment of common attitudes, 
understandings, and abilities necessary for intelligent citizenship. ‘This con- 
tent would probably occupy all the time of the child in his first high-school 
year, about one-half in his second year, and about one-third in each of the 
last two years. The remaining time of the child in high school would be de- 
voted to a pursuit of those subjects in which previously he had manifested 
special interests and peculiar fitness. 


This is enough of a look into the general concepts. Let us turn 


now to those dealing particularly with language arts. 


1. The language arts deal with the acquisition and the effective expression of 


ideas. Language and literature make up the two divisions of the field. Lan- 
guage teaching should be fused with the core fields, and, since it is the medi- 
um of expression, should be taught in its completely functional relationships. 
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Its teaching involves the ideas to be expressed and the skilful handling of 
them through the most appropriate medium. The ideas [sometimes called 
composition content] are drawn from all areas of experience. The course of 
study should not set up composition content. Literature has a place in the 
core area to the extent that it supplies material leading to further under- 
standing of social relationships. It has a place in the remaining areas [the 
elective fields] to the extent that it evaluates experiences comprehensible by 
the child. 

2. Improving the ability to read is a function of the high school, and the English 
teacher must become a skilled teacher of reading. The development of 
reading abilities cannot be left to chance or to the elementary school. 

3. The techniques of expression should be taught as the child grows in ideas. 
Language power is first thought power and is the result of increasing ability 
to handle the mediums for expressing thought. Language training must 
approximate maturation. Writing and speaking are essentially psychological 
enterprises. Effective English follows clear thinking as much as correct Eng- 
lish follows habit. Neither is a product of a system of grammar rules. 
Grammar is the study of language, not language of grammar. The larger 
part of grammar study belongs in college. 


With these points of departure thus presented, let me illustrate 
from the Virginia course of study the organization prepared to 
conform to these ideas. 

The aims of education, which are expressed as attitudes, under- 
standings, appreciations, and abilities leading to desirable overt 
behavior, were formulated after an intensive and extensive analysis 
was made of literature in the fields of biology, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, economics, and education. They do not suggest de- 
sired subject matter but indicate desired behavior patterns. After 
such growth is indicated, the areas through which it might proceed 
were determined. These areas were considered to be aspects of social 
life. They were selected to provide adequate scope to achieve the 
desired behavior and the proper sequence to insure cumulative and 
orderly growth. Thus we faced here what is probably the most 
mooted point in secondary curriculum work today: What areas of 
social life or experience shall become the frame of content organi- 
zation? The ones we have chosen are being revised and probably 
will be changed after the completion of our experimental program, 
We have selected the following eleven areas: 

1. Recreation 
2. Expression of aesthetic impulses 
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. Expression of religious impulses 

. Education 

. Extension of freedom 

. Exploration 

. Protection and conservation of life, property, and natural resources 
Production of goods and services and distribution of the returns of produc- 
tion 

9. Consumption of goods and services 

10. Communication and transportation of goods and people 

11. Integration of the individual 


or an & WwW 


Please notice that to this point no account was taken of high- 
school subjects. They serve only to the extent that they provide 
working materials for acquiring growth in behavior. They are not 
neatly piled wood; they are fuel to be consumed. Since not all chil- 
dren require like materials to learn common action, variation must 
be made in the selection of content to meet individual differ- 
ences. 

After the major areas were determined, each subject specialist 
was called upon to suggest an arrangement of content in his field 
which would provide opportunities for proper experiences in the 
problems set up within each area. The material supplied by each 
field was not a list of things to be learned, but was rather an assort- 
ment of things to be done—activities to be pursued. For each of 
these things to be done there was supplied a list of sources—inside 
and outside the school—which could be used in carrying out these 
activities. 

For each problem set up, therefore, all fields provided activities. 
These were then evaluated, supplemented, and organized. For the 
sake of effective administration in traditional schools, the activities 
were again classified under four heads for the first year of the high 
school—‘‘Social Studies,” “Language Arts,” “Science,” and ‘‘Math- 
ematics.”’ Mathematics is omitted above the first year. In many 
schools one teacher handles both the science and the mathematics, 
and another both the English and the social studies. Therefore, in 
actual classroom practice these four divisions may emerge into two. 
The final arrangement and selection of the activities for classroom 
use rests with each teacher. Such an organization presents a chal- 
lenge to the superior teacher, tends to weed out the inefficient one, 
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and establishes a basis for the revision of the teacher-training 
program. 

The social-relations areas supply the focus for fusion for two 
reasons: (1) they possess the essential content for a citizenship 
program, which is the major aim of the core program, and (2) they 
offer a sequence of content not offered by any other subject save 
science. 

In this fused core field English assumes the role of supplying 
reading content and of directing expressional growth. The literature 
is not set classics, but is descriptive, explanatory, biographical, 
critical, and informative reading matter. It is the kind that chal- 
lenges a child’s convictions, not the type that teaches him placid 
acceptance of conventional points of view. The study of literary 
models and forms tends more to establish imitative behavior than 
to further critical thinking. This study of form and style is special- 
ized thinking and belongs outside the core area. The amount of it 
that is justified in the secondary school will be included in the 
elective fields. Some elementary work on forms of expression, how- 
ever, is given when the teacher treats the aesthetic area of the core 
field. 

We English teachers might as well come to the conclusion that 
high-school children have reached long ago—that the average Fresh- 
man college course in literature pushed into the high school simply 
will not work. Furthermore, there is no dearth of literature to 
warrant our present high-school and college duplication. We may be, 
however, just as foolish in depriving the capable child of the world 
of classical literature as we are in requiring the less capable child to 
study it. Again let me emphasize that modern life demands the 
development of uniqueness. 

The expressional phase of the program is placed in the course of 
study in such a way that it appears as a function of all teachers. The 
development of abilities in the writing of social letters and in the 
telling and writing of stories is assigned to the English teacher, but in 
a section entitled “General Teaching Procedures” techniques are 
presented for carrying on effective discussions, interviews, book 
reviews, outlining, dramatizing, reading, business-letter writing, 
taking notes, social conversations, and making reports. Since the 
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child, for example, gives reports in all classes, all teachers should 
know the characteristics of good reporting and collectively should 
hold the child responsible for skilful reporting. 

An organization of grammar depends upon an understanding of 
its function in the learning of language. I have never been convinced 
that the grammar method of learning a foreign language is the best 
one, and I am far more skeptical of its usefulness in learning the 
mother-tongue. I have stated previously that language was not the 
study of grammar. Language is a medium for thinking and for 
expressing thought, and the teaching of expression should be done 
from the thought approach. We do not use a restrictive, a participle, 
a gerund, or a clause just to be using it. We use it when and where it 
expresses clearly and effectively the thought we wish to com- 
municate. The child uses it without being conscious of having used 
it and recognizes it only after someone has analyzed the forms for 
him. 

Hence, expression should be the art of expressing complete ideas 
and of connecting and modifying them with other ideas. Punctua- 
tion and capitalization are marks used to indicate to others our 
blocks of ideas. The first step in the grammar program, therefore, is 
to organize the teaching of expression around the sentence; then 
demonstrate how the subject, predicate, modifiers, and connectives 
function in thought-building. Our Virginia course contains only the 
first step. We cannot move faster than we can carry our teachers, 
for to do so is to invite chaos or further to intrench traditional 
practice. 

A more complete analysis of the thought approach was made this 
summer by a group of teachers, working under my direction at the 
University of Texas, who were preparing the Texas state course of 
study in English. Practically all grammar desirable for teaching in 
the secondary school, except that pertaining to conventional cor- 
rectness, is taught from the thought approach. Items of conven- 
tional correctness—‘‘This is I,’’ for example—for which there is 
no thought basis are still to be fixed through habit formation. 

I cannot review the kinds of activities in which these children will 
engage. Suffice it to say that they are many and varied; they deal 
with live social problems; they have the vitality of experience and 
command the interest of children; they have meaning and purpose 
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and challenge every kind of thinking of which the child is capable; 
and they explore areas that can be pursued in later study and life. 

Educational reorganization lies somewhere along the road of 
fusion. Our high-school curriculum has been revised for so long by 
the process of addition that the burden of electives and multiplicity 
of subjects rise up to haunt us. Today the integration movement is 
in a state of confusion but it is certainly not stereotyped. It has 
vitality and is on the right road. The selection of better school con- 
tent is the function of the teacher; the child cannot do it, and to 
forsake the obligation is to be untrue to the child. Some day the 
extreme child-experience people and the integration-of-subject-mat- 
ter people will meet, and out of the two movements—out of an 
integration of them—will come a finer program of education for 
children. One preserves the best of the racial heritage; the other 
clings to the best of child growth and experience. Educational prog- 
ress must utilize both. The old traditional college preparatory ap- 
proach is gone. The call is for the pioneer, and while his position 
may not be so comfortable, it is much more fun. 





FRESHMAN ENGLISH CLASSES CELEBRATE 
BOOK WEEK 


FLEDA COOPER KINNEMAN'" 


Preparations for Book Week were begun three weeks in advance. 
All my students who were enrolled in the art department were first 
invited to co-operate. They were given a wide range from which to 
choose—bookplates, book covers, posters, literary maps, bookmarks, 
and slogans. The only requirement made was that they choose at 
least three items from the list and have them ready by the fifteenth 
of November. A few days later I announced in all my classes that 
National Book Week was to be celebrated from November 15 to 
November 21. 

* Mrs. Kinneman is a teacher of English in the Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. This article was the winning contribution in the 1936 Book Week Contest 
sponsored jointly by the National Association of Book Publishers and the English 
Journal. 
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Because of Armistice Day and a teachers’ convention, we had an 
unusually long week-end holiday preceding the Monday of Book 
Week. The students therefore felt that they would be more thor- 
oughly prepared if we included a written theme on our first day’s 
program. There were two major topics around which these themes 
were to be centered: ‘“‘How My Adolescent Traits Affect My Taste 
in Reading” or “Adolescent Traits That I See in Book Characters.”’ 
In guidance in reading my students had studied characteristics of 
adolescence and felt that they could apply these characteristics to 
book characters and use them for Book Week. 

Since in the Freshman English classes speech is offered as one 
phase of enrichment, we felt that the next four days should be de- 
voted to some form of speech. On Tuesday, because of the general 
need of information on the subject, we decided to have floor talks 
dealing with books before printing and the manufacture of books 
We planned also to have an exhibit of rare books, including old and 
autographed books. 

In previous years we have always celebrated the centennial of 
some author whose works made a special appeal to Freshmen. Last 
year we paid honor to Mark Twain. The year before that we cele- 
brated Louisa Mae Alcott. The students seemed to feel that we 
should follow this precedent again this year. The only difficulty lay 
in the fact that there was no author whose centennial came this year. 
Upon discovering that the centennial of Pickwick Papers had been 
celebrated in England in March of this year, we decided to devote 
our third day to Dickens, planning to have floor talks on subjects 
pertaining to Dickens, such as biographical sketches, historical back- 
ground, his books—either as stories or as photoplays—dramatization 
of scenes from any of his books, and impersonations of his characters. 

On the fourth day the students planned to dramatize any scene or 
scenes from any of their favorite books. These dramatizations might 
be in the form of monologues, readings, pantomimes, or skits. Since 
creative writing is included in three of my classes as one phase of en- 
richment, we thought it was only fair that each group should write 
its own skit. 

On the fifth day we planned to allow each student to impersonate 
his favorite character. The problem of costuming was greatly sim- 
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plified because there isa costume department in the high school which 
offers its services free. Costumes could also be borrowed from friends 
or made at home. 

Someone suggested that we have each character step out from a 
huge book and use a short verse to introduce him. One student wrote 
the whole day’s program in verse. The book was made as a project 
by a student in manual training. 

The students decided that the class leaders should take complete 
charge of the class during the entire Book Week program. Exten- 
sive reading was the only classroom activity carried on after we had 
outlined our Book Week program. The students who wanted to 
plan, write, or practice skits were permitted to go into vacant rooms 
so that they could work in groups. 

Although the decoration of the room was a major Book Week 
project, I did not realize that such thorough preparation had been 
made until everything was in its place. Even the three Maxfield 
Parrish pictures which occupied superior positions upon the front wall 
were somewhat startled when they looked down on the rejuvenated 
room in its new Book Week attire. Everywhere the work of ambi- 
tious students was apparent. Bright splashes of color were added by 
scores of ingenious posters and bookmarks. The bookcases had been 
painted a powder blue. No effort had been wasted; no material had 
gone unused. Even the covers from the new books which had been 
recently purchased for the classroom book shelf had been carefully 
collected and mounted. 

From the colorful array of posters I shall mention three which were 
especially attractive and well done. The most original poster, “Ye 
Old Bookworm,” pictured a huge, studious bookworm wearing 
glasses and a mortarboard. Books formed his tapering segmented 
body. Small colorful book covers were pasted all about him. The 
second poster proved to be a clever application of our discussion of 
trash books. The names of the trash writers had been burned on a 
large wooden plaque under the motto: “Trash Is Trash in Any 
Form.” Another contribution was a wire-constructed, felt-covered 
figure of the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. The skull of the 
figure could be removed and placed in its arms. 
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MONDAY 

The general topic for this day’s work was “How Books Are Re- 
lated to Daily Living.” After each student had read his theme aloud 
in class, we compared notes and discussed them. 

Under the first major topic, “How My Adolescent Traits Affect 
My Taste in Reading,” the traits which were mentioned were hero 
worship, curiosity, gregariousness, self-assertion, desire for change, 
love interest, religious interest, and vocational interest. Curiosity led 
to the reading of De Kruif. Gregariousness was satisfied through 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, and Penrod and Sam. Halliburton, 
James, Martin Johnson, Laurence, Lowell Thomas, Hawes, Kipling, 
and Beebe were read because of a desire for change and adventure. 
Louisa Alcott’s books, Deeping’s books, Lorna Doone, and Jane 
Eyre served to satisfy a desire for love interest. Although the boys 
mentioned gregariousness, they placed a greater emphasis upon the 
desire for change. The love interest was paramount as far as the girls 
were concerned. 

Under the second general topic, “Adolescent Traits That I See in 
Book Characters,” the love interest in Tom Sawyer, Seventeen, and 
Little Women, and Tom and Huck’s running away were mentioned. 
The students cited the characteristic of resentment of parental con- 
trol in book characters and acknowledged that they had resented 
parental control to such an extent that they had wanted to run away 
or commit suicide in order to make their parents sorry. 

TUESDAY 

On Tuesday we had our longest and most varied program. Sub- 
jects developed under the heading of “Before the Manufacture of 
Books” were ‘‘Papyrus,” “Manufacture of Paper,” ‘Knot Writ- 
ing,” “Ancient Roman Books,” and “Other Books Before Printing.”’ 
The general subject “Manufacture of Books” was subdivided into 
“Manuscripts,” “Typesetting,” “History of Printing,” “History of 
Binding,” “Distribution,” “Publishing in the United States,” “Old 
Illustrators,” ‘Modern Illustrators,” and ‘Book Covers.’’ Only 
one topic, “The Gutenberg Bible,’ was presented under “Rare 
Books.” 

Under the general heading ‘‘The Care of Books” the students 
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chose to discuss “How To Open a Book,” which was presented with 
a demonstration, ‘‘Origin of Bookplates,”’ and “Bookmarks.” In 
each class some student presented New York’s Book Week celebra- 
tion, which was in the form of a book fair. 

In addition to floor talks we also had an exhibit of old books, auto- 
graphed books, books with de luxe bindings, etchings, books by 
Arizona authors, and books about Arizona. Among the old books 
exhibited, three were more than a hundred years old. The oldest of 
these was The Lives and Most Remarkable Maxims of the Ancient 
Philosophers, written by M. de Fenelon and published in Dublin. 
It was printed by F. Watts in 1728. A copy of Bunyan’s works which 
was published in Philadelphia in 1828 by J. J. Woodward ranked 
second. Third place went to Modern Geography, by J. Olney, pub- 
lished in Hartford by D. F. Robinson and Company in 1834. Copies 
of McGuffey’s first and fourth readers were also brought in for our 
exhibit of old books. 

On Tuesday I made my sole contribution to the week’s program 
by reporting on the Morgan-manuscript exhibit in New York City. 
Under this heading I chose only the things which I thought would 
prove most interesting to Freshmen. I mentioned seeing the original 
manuscript of Kipling’s Captains Courageous, originally called Harvey 
Cheyne: Story of the Grand Banks. Thackeray was an unsuccessful 
candidate for illustrator of Pickwick Papers. The illustrations which 
he submitted are in this exhibit. 

One of the most outstanding talks of the day was given on modern 
illustrators. The student who gave it had copies of two books, Tom 
Sawyer and Canterbury Tales, which were illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent. In her exhibit she included a copy of Eugene Field’s Poems 
of Childhood, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. Ralph Boyer’s etch- 
ings were used in illustrating one book in her exhibit. She also 
brought a copy of The Christ Child which was published by Double- 
day Doran Company in 1931 and illustrated by Maude and Miska 
Petersham. This book received a prize as the most beautiful child’s 
book printed in that year. We also exhibited twenty-four etchings 
by George Elbert Burr, a local internationally known etcher. 

One student presented the general care of books by giving the 
autobiography of a book. Another developed the subject of book- 
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marks in a most interesting manner. She brought in a huge poster 
on which was mounted a great variety of bookmarks, some of them 
made of ribbon. Among them were included several bookmarks 
which could be used to mark from three to five places at the same 
time. 
WEDNESDAY 

-fOn Dickens Day I was both pleased and surprised by the de- 
tailed topics which the students developed from the few general sub- 
jects suggested. Background topics included “England in the Time 
of Dickens,’ “Coffee Shops,’ “Inns,” “Transportation,” and 
“Women’s Dress.’”’ The biographical sketch developed into early 
life, boyhood hardships, later life, American visits made by Dickens, 
and Dickens’ contemporaries. 

The topics centered around Dickens’ novels, opened with a 
rhymed summary of Dickens’ books, and included résumés of A 
Christmas Carol, A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop, and Pickwick Papers. 

Interesting reports on Pickwick Papers included the reading of one 
of Tony Veller’s letters in Dutch dialect and an account of the recent 
celebration in England of the centennial of the publication of Pick- 
wick Papers. On March 30 the Pickwickians, dressed in flowing 
greatcoats and gray top hats, journeyed from London to Rochester, 
Dickens’ home in the latter part of his life, in the original coach, 
which the author describes in his immortal novel. 

A discussion of photoplays included David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, and A Tale of Two Cities. One student had been fortunate 
enough to visit the M-G-M studio during the shooting of A Tale of 
Two Cities. She gave us a detailed account of her visit, including 
many interesting items. The wigs used were very expensive, some of 
them costing as much as two hundred dollars. All the weapons in the 
mob scenes were made of rubber. In many of the scenes, dust was 
sprayed upon the clothes of those who represented the poverty- 
stricken class. Instead of being made of wood and cloth, as one 
would suppose, the trees were all of metal construction. 

Interesting topics developed on his characteristics included “‘Dick- 
ens Compared with Modern Writers”’; “Dickens, His Weakness and 
Strength’; “Dickens as a Writer’; and “Characteristics Which 
Made Dickens Famous.”’ 
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THURSDAY 

Thursday found us faced with a new problem. Since there were to 
be dramatizations, arrangements had to be made for costumes and 
makeup. The first ten or fifteen minutes of the period were given 
over to this preparation. For the most part the girls went to the rest 
room and the boys did their costuming in the class room. The thing 
which impressed me most about the day’s work was the great variety 
of dramatizations which the students chose to include. We had ex- 
cellent examples of readings, monologues, pantomimes, and skits. 
The subjects covered included everything from fairy tales to classics, 
such as Don Quixote and William Tell. Skits from all the Freshman 
favorites such as Little Women, Rose in Bloom, Oldfashioned Girl, 
Eight Cousins, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Three Musketeers, 
Alice in Wonderland, Gentle Julia, Alice Adams, Penrod and Sam, 
Seventeen, Pinocchio, Hansel and Gretel, The Oz Books, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm were included. 

An outstanding performance from Jack and the Bean Stalk was 
given by a reader who read the skit and two girls who acted the 
story in pantomime. One girl took the part of Jack and the giant’s 
wife. The other was the mother, the cow, the butcher, the fairy, and 
the giant. Another interesting skit entitled “Ye Olde Schooldays” 
was also given. The time was in our grandmother’s day, about 1863. 
The characters included a teacher and four pupils. A typical reading 
lesson was given. McGuffey’s readers were used as texts and all the 
pupils had old-fashioned slates. 

In previous lessons we had studied trash books, naming the trash 
authors, listing their books, outlining the trash pattern, and dis- 
cussing the reasons for the appeal of trash books and why they are 
harmful. I felt rewarded for my efforts along this line when a group 
of students in two classes chose to present a skit which followed the 
usual pattern. 

FRIDAY 

In the old ballad, ““The Wife of Usher’s Well,” and in “Dream 
Girl,’”’ a musical broadcast, we found reference made to the old legend 
pertaining to Martinmass. According to the legend, a wish made on 
Martinmass Eve would come true even though it required that the 
dead be brought to life. We felt that we could use this idea in our 
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impersonations of book characters in our Book Week parade. There- 
fore, we made a wish in verse requesting that these characters be al- 
lowed to appear in human form during Book Week. The wish was 
read in each class on November 10. 

On Friday the students decided that they would like to invite spe- 
cial guests. They preferred to invite other Freshman English classes 
with their teachers. A special invitation verse was written and sent 
to other Freshman English classes. All during the week we had 
upper classmen and junior college students going in and out, but on 
Friday we reserved our space especially for our visiting Freshmen. 

On Friday when the students came to class the leader began the 
program by reading the introduction in verse in which the book char- 
acters were represented as spirits which had been stalking the hall 
waiting for Book Week to give them a chance to appear. 





BOOK WEEK ACTIVITIES 


JOHN J. DE BOER" 


One of the most effective aids in the planning and organizing of 
Book Week activities is the use of a center of interest or theme taken 
directly from the experiences of children. With the prevailing fas- 
cination of young people for various forms of travel, books dealing 
with modes of travel and the charm of faraway places make an ex- 
cellent subject for Book Week observances. One teacher discovered, 
for example, that two members of her junior high school class had 
recently hitch-hiked from California over the Lincoln Highway to 
points in the East. Her own accumulation of pictures, maps, and 
souvenirs—the result of four motor trips across the continent— 
served as additional stimulation for a unit on travel, which was called 
“Traveling the Lincoln Highway from California to New York with 
Stories.” With the aid of a book collection borrowed from the school 
library, slides, films, and exhibits of airplanes and other means of 

' Assistant editor of the English Journal. The suggestions presented here are com- 
piled from the contributions made to the 1936 Book Week Contest, sponsored jointly 


by the National Association of Book Publishers and the English Journal. Names of the 
contributors appear at the end of the article. 
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transportation, relief maps, and cartoons depicting the pleasures and 
hardships of the trip, it was not difficult to arouse the interest of the 
most lethargic. The unit culminated in a program describing a trip 
over the Lincoln Highway by bus. Students played the parts of 
various authors whose lives or works bordered on the trail, drama- 
tized scenes from their books, read favorite poems, and distributed 
reviews of books suggested by the theme. Another teacher who hit 
upon the travel theme organized tours in books to different lands, 
with each room representing a separate country. The students de- 
siring to pass from country to country secured appropriate pass- 
ports. 

The possibilities for the selection of Book Week themes are prac- 
tically unlimited. In one high school where a new theme was se- 
lected for each day of Book Week, both teachers and pupils were 
amazed at the interest that was aroused by books dealing with hob- 
bies. Many of the students brought their own book collections on a 
variety of topics too wide for specific enumeration. In another case 
the Book Week theme was the fine arts. The assembly program 
with student lectures on the history of the fine arts, the display of 
prints of the old masters and of books about art, as well as the spe- 
cial art magazines in the library, carried out the theme. Of special 
interest also to high-school boys and girls are the books that deal 
with vocations they hope to enter and with the famous people who 
have been successful in them. The study of character, too, as exem- 
plified in the great novels of the past and the present has proved a 
successful integrating principle in the observance of Book Week. In 
discovering ways in which books help us build such character traits 
as unselfishness, courage, a sense of humor, a spirit of adventure, de- 
termination, self-improvement, and faith, pupils make extensive 
explorations in available books of fiction and nonfiction. 

In order that a larger percentage of the children may be directly 
drawn into the activities of Book Week, projects in which everyone 
takes some part have been employed. One teacher in search of mate- 
rial for this type of project happened to remember Christopher Mor- 
ley’s Parnassus on Wheels, and Fjeril Hess’s Sandra’s Cellar, where 
the book van is used to display books. She thereupon divided her 
class into small groups, appointed leaders for each and presented the 
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idea of a book van to them. After a discussion of the book van in 
Parnassus on Wheels and the adaptation of the idea in Sandra’s 
workshop, members of the committees met to plan and construct 
the van. An old table served as a foundation for the construction 
work, which was carried on in the manual-training room. The gaily 
colored van attracted much attention to the daily book display. 

A book fair was the high point of the Book Week celebration in 
one high school. The competition among classes and departments 
planning exhibits for the fair produced school-wide interest. On the 
day of the fair students and visitors thronged the library, where, with 
the colorful booths arranged along the walls, a typical fair atmos- 
phere prevailed. One class in history displayed old books, some of 
them beautifully bound and illustrated. A collection of older and 
more recent newspapers, as well as scrapbooks, illustrated the de- 
velopment of the art of printing. The winning exhibit called “Mis- 
sissippi Writers” grew out of a definite unit of work over a period of 
several weeks. Beginning with the names of writers familiar to the 
class, the students compiled from school and library records and di- 
rect correspondence an amazing list of distinguished writers of their 
own state. Biographical materials, newspaper clippings, photo- 
graphs, and student drawings helped to make this exhibit popular. 
The book carnival and book circus are variations of the book-fair type 
of project. 

The development of bookmaking and the art of printing are 
among the most frequently used themes in the exhibit. One of the 
most thoughtful of the displays in this group bore the title, ““Time 
Marches On,” portraying Abraham Lincoln lying on the floor in a 
log cabin reading, while opposite this scene stood a modern home 
with an attractive library and easy chairs. 

Many of the projects center around forms of written and oral ex- 
pression. The publication of a room or school newspaper is widely 
used in connection with Book Week exhibitions. In cases where the 
production of a Book Week newspaper is not essential to the ob- 
servance, the theme of the weekly or monthly issue of the high-school 
newspaper is frequently a reflection of the current interest in Book 
Week. Or the school newspaper staff may issue a special magazine 
or supplement dealing with Book Week. Book broadcasts in class- 
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room assemblies, with or without the aid of public-address equip- 
ment, provide opportunity for sharing delightful experiences with 
books. Floor talks, interviews, and small-group discussions illus- 
trate the great variety of expressional activities which constitute a 
vital part of Book Week units. Opportunity for informal conversa- 
tion is often provided during the climax of the Book Week activities 
in such social events as book teas, to which parents of the students 
and members of the community in general are invited. On such oc- 
casions students serve as guides to the various Book Week exhibits. 
One composition class worked out the announcements for the cele- 
bration and carried on well-motivated drills in voice and diction. 
The announcement dealt with such topics as, “What Is Book 
Week?” ‘“‘The 1936 Theme,” “How Books Are Made,” and “The 
Newbery Prize Award.”’ 

Book reports of the formal type appear to be distinctly on the 
wane, and teachers are exhibiting considerable ingenuity in the sub- 
stitution of more appealing and more nearly normal methods of 
sharing the reading experiences. In one class a group of girls pre- 
senting Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn sat around the fireplace in the 
English room after they had lowered the blinds and lit the candles 
on the fireplace. In this setting one girl related what was in her judg- 
ment the most entertaining incident that happened to Caddie. An- 
other group gave a radio rendition of two incidents from the life of 
Walter Scott. The boys who told about Post and Gatty’s Around the 
World in Eighty Days gave talks on parts of the flight, while others 
traced the route on the map. Dickens’ Pickwick Papers was pre- 
sented by means of a trial in the Court of Laughter, with Gloria 
Giggles charged with disturbing the peace of the neighborhood after 
reading this book. Choral-reading and dramatic interpretation are 
other devices which have come to take the place of the old-fashioned 
book report. In classes where the traditional book report is still re- 
quired, emphasis is placed upon ornamentation of the covers and 
some form of public recognition for unusually high quality. 

Even more varied than the opportunities for expression in lan- 
guage are the types of artistic expression represented in the many 
visual appeals of the Book Week events. In these colorful exhibits, 
designed to capture the attention of students and visitors, every 
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symbol and graphic representation of books, their writers, and their 
contents are employed. The pupils who traveled the Lincoln High- 
way from California to New York by means of stories found unex- 
pected delight in the preparation of large wall maps, some of them 
relief maps, of the states through which they passed. Other students 
made maps of England or America indicating the locations repre- 
sented by books which they had read or were reading. On the bul- 
letin board were cartoons embodying pupils’ conceptions of char- 
acters. On the bulletin boards appeared also many strikingly designed 
book jackets, either supplied by the publishers or made by pupils 
possessing exceptional talent in drawing. In one English class the 
teacher mounted the publishers’ jackets on the bulletin board with 
the flaps hidden, exposing the publisher’s comment on the flap only 
after sufficient curiosity had been aroused by the title and jacket de- 
sign. Mounted immediately opposite the book jacket in one room 
were newspaper clippings containing reviews of the very same books. 
Often the preparation and rearrangement of the bulletin board are 
assigned to a pupil committee. 

In more than one small town the English classes arranged attrac- 
tive book exhibits in the display windows of near-by stores. In a 
furniture-store window, for example, the display centered about a 
comfortable chair, a reading table, and a reading lamp, with books 
in easy reach. A background of screens was set up on which out- 
standing book markers were displayed, and a special corner was de- 
voted to a display of the wrong and the right way of caring for books. 
Popular books and magazines from the school library and an exhibit 
of the improvement in textbook-making formed a part of the dis- 
play. In another town one class organized the window display 
around the story of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. Another 
skilfully portrayed several scenes from Treasure Island. It is not 
uncommon for the stores in larger and smaller communities to pro- 
vide exhibit space for prize-winning posters in Book Week and other 
school contests. 

Other types of visual representation are marked by unusual origi- 
nality. A book ladder contained the names of popular books in- 
scribed on the rungs. A boxing ring represented the battle of the 
books, with Popeye in mortal combat with Hamlet. A painting 
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showing an enthusiastic crowd at a large stadium served as back- 
ground for this exhibit. Rare books and illuminated manuscripts 
borrowed from friendly patrons of the near-by library are often 
placed on display. 

Remarkable collections of old editions have been assembled in 
many of the Book Week exhibits. One enterprising teacher who at- 
tempted to cope with the problem of an acute shortage of books sug- 
gested that pupils bring to school both the oldest and the newest 
books in their home libraries. Often, too, the most popular of the 
book exhibits are those which contain copies autographed by the 
authors. 

The dramatization of well-known stories continues to be one of the 
most effective and widely used devices in stimulating interest in 
books. A Freshman class prepared individual sketches of much- 
loved stories for presentation in a special Book Week program. In 
one sketch the characters were grouped to represent an illustration 
on the page of an open book. Colored lights in various combinations 
were thrown on the group while the announcer (author of the sketch) 
gave a brief review of the book, introduced the characters, and sug- 
gested the setting of the particular scene represented. The colored 
lights were then replaced by stage lights, the characters stepped for- 
ward, dramatized the episode, and stepped back into the book. A 
group of Seniors in another school conducted a forum in which stu- 
dents appeared as characters from books dealing with adventure, 
Indian stories, stories in American life, science, mythology, and 
handicraft. In another school pupils adapted bits from books which 
they had enjoyed, presenting them in the form of motion-picture 
previews with the purpose of arousing interest in the books and in the 
characters. The resulting increase in the circulation of books like 
Tom Sawyer, Little Women, and Young Marco Polo demonstrated 
the effectiveness of this device. In other cases pupils acted character 
parts from a favorite book or pretended they themselves were books 
come to life reminiscing upon some of their own great adventures. 
The Book Week programs included the dramatization of favorite 
stories through puppets and marionettes. 

Book games, both old and new, are a common feature of the Book 
Week celebration. One Book Week pageant developed into a series 
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of literary charades in which pupils and teachers were asked to write 
down the names of books and authors suggested by impromptu 
scenes or gestures on the stage—with an Oh Henry bar as a prize. 
Two boys running quickly across the stage and back holding a love- 
ly carpet aloft represented the Flying Carpet. Tom Sawyer white- 
washing a fence was recognized by nearly everyone. Treasure hunts 
with all books hidden in the free-reading room constituted one of the 
most exciting of the Book Week activities in another school. Games 
calling for the recognition of jumbled titles or the matching of mixed 
titles and authors or the recognition of photographs of authors and 
famous fictional characters are well-tried and still popular devices. 

In one fascinating all-school Book Week activity called Favorite 
Book Characters Parade the pupils’ love of colorful and novel cos- 
tumes was successfully exploited. After careful research to secure 
accuracy, children produced costumes to fit characters whose ac- 
tions, mannerisms, and speech they then imitated. The characters 
were introduced by description rather than by name; e.g., “a girl 
who sold soap to buy a lamp for a poor family”’; ‘‘a tomboy who was 
lovable and his father’s pal’’; “‘a nurse who promised to stay until 
the wind blew her West’’; ‘‘there in sooth was the maiden and the 
delightful heroine of Arcadia.’”’ Pickwick, Pinocchio, Old Rip, and 
Captain Kidd were among the characters which delighted the audi- 
ence. Another class which was studying myths organized a confer- 
ence on Mount Olympus with Jupiter as head of the book council of 
the gods. Each pupil impersonated a different god or goddess. As 
Jupiter called on the members of the convention, each arose, intro- 
duced himself, and told of some of his exciting exploits. Athene, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, and many of the lesser deities also told of 
their experiences with books. Sometimes the impersonations were 
made all-day affairs, and visitors in the building were likely to meet 
a Chinaman conversing with a choir boy, an old-fashioned girl, or 
some strange character bearing a lamp around with her in broad 
daylight. Others might suddenly be confronted by a barefoot boy 
carrying along a fishing pole or someone who looked like Lady Mac- 
beth, staring with unseeing eyes and carrying a candle in her hand. 

In the preparation for Book Week, part of the time is frequently 
devoted to the construction of exhibit materials, which are charac- 
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terized by a wide variety of appeal. One class painted an elaborate 
frieze for the occasion. Doll costumes to represent book characters, 
a bookhouse or a whole book village, book ends, a scrapbook, sil- 
houettes of authors or characters, and even humorous cartoons 
found places in the Book Week exhibits. 

Second only to posters, the most common types of exhibit mate- 
rials are bookplates, book jackets, and book markers. A teacher re- 
ports that few of her pupils had ever heard of bookplates and that 
fewer knew their meaning and use. Samples were borrowed from the 
public library, and during one class period the children incorporated 
their own ideas into bookplates for personal use. Upon completion 
the plates were mounted and displayed in the school library, where 
an adult committee selected the prize winner and awarded three 
honorable mentions. 

Sometimes students prefer book markers to book plates. A teach- 
er who had been attempting to overcome the tendency of pupils to 
deface the books by folding the pages encouraged the students to 
make their own book markers, which were to be included in the cir- 
culating books. This activity was supplemented by the making of 
covers for the new books as part of the school campaign for the im- 
proved care of the books. Some of the students who despaired of 
designing their own patterns for the bookplates or book markers cut 
their patterns from wall-paper catalogs, perhaps to the horror of 
the art department. Others found excellent bookplate patterns in 
such articles as “Book-Plate Design,” by Orrin F. Stone, in the 
School Arts Magazine, December, 1934, and Adventures with Books 
and Libraries, by Lewis and Lesser, page 32. 

An activity which would seem to be exceptionally effective in 
arousing interest in books, but which is still not very common, is the 
excursion to neighborhood bookshops and particularly to public and 
private libraries. Such excursions have proved useful in the explora- 
tion of the book resources of the community and in the stimulation of 
class discussion subsequent to the visits. 

Book Week observance is almost invariably concluded with an as- 
sembly program or a series of such programs. An assembly program 
marked by individuality and variety consisted of contributions by 
each of the four classes of the senior high school. The Freshmen con- 
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tributed book marks with explanations as to how they had been 
made; the Sophomores gave reviews of favorite books; the Juniors 
presented a scene from Macbeth, with a foreword by a pupil concern- 
ing the work being done in the English class; the Seniors gave a 
“March of Time” report as suggested in the November, 1936, Book 
Week Bulletin. Other assemblies are conducted by the literary clubs 
of the school with sequences of book reports, talks, songs, and games. 
Most often the assembly program consists of a series of book sketches 
or other types of dramatic presentation. 


[Contributors whose suggestions have been summarized in this article are: 

Jennie Allensworth, Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn.; Grace Anderson, 
University School, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Elizabeth Hart Bennett, 
Antioch Township High School, Antioch, Ill.; Maxine Blain, Cumberland High School, 
Cumberland, Wis.; Margaret J. Bond, Portsmouth, Va.; Rowena Bond, Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Wash.; Helen Booth, Prospect Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Nell Daffin, Harlandale High School, San Antonio, Tex.; Mildred Dahlberg, 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Ind.; Emma Dieckroeger, Berlin 
High School, Berlin, Wis.; Winifred G. Ellis, St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; Sister Gabrielle, St. Joseph’s College High School, Emmitsburg, Md.; Mayme L. 
Hamlett, Lilbourn High School, Lilbourn, Mo.; Blanche Hannafin, Hulst Junior High 
School, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Eliza Farris Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Lucile Harris, Brookhaven High School, Brookhaven, Miss.; 
H. Elsa Hartfeil, Sheridan Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Irene M. Howell, 
Sparta Township High School, Wataga, IIl.; Sister M. Irmina, Mercy High School, 
Chicago, Ill.; Bertha M. Kampschroer, Garfield Junior High School, Oakland, Calif.; 
Margaret V. Lyle, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky.; Atrelle King 
Marshburn, Bronson High School, Bronson, Tex.; Margaret E. McSweeney, Theodore 
Roosevelt School, West Orange, N.J.; Lois Nethery, Holly High School, Holly, Colo.; 
Lou M. Pinckney, Fabens High School, Fabens, Tex.; Elizabeth Robinson, Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky.; Goldie Shepherd, Isaac C. Elston High School, 
Michigan City, Ind.; Margaret Sipple, Flintstone High School, Flintstone, Md.; Sara 
Strier, Tottenville High School, Tottenville, Staten Island, N.Y.; Frances Terry, 
Junior High School and Tenth Grade, Training School, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Sister Mary Valerian, St. Mary’s Academy, Natchitoches, La.; a Sister of 
the Visitation Academy, St. Paul, Minn.] 
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A POPULAR-SONG PATH TO VERSE TECHNIQUES 


CARL BODE’ 


The English classroom is three floors away from the gymnasium 
where the band plays when school dances are given; the classroom is 
even farther from any source of radio music, and ordinarily the dis- 
tance between the poem “Ode to a Nightingale” and that hypo- 
thetical popular song hit “It’s Heaven in Your Arms’”’ is infinitely 
greater—ordinarily. 

Dust and ashes are the main ingredients for a study of the 
mechanics of poetry as far as the usual high-school student is con- 
cerned. To be perfectly realistic, poetry as such does not suit the 
taste of the average person in an English class. There are numerous 
delightful examples to the contrary, but they only raise that high 
clear voice of approval which tends to distract attention from the 
sotto voce opposition. We do not need to discuss the mutters of “It’s 
too hard to understand”; “Why do we have to read such old- 
fashioned stuff?”’; or ““How’s it going to help me?” 

The last-named attitude, with its vocational and pecuniary im- 
plications, needs educative measures that are not within the scope 
of this paper. To help overcome the other two objections a plan 
based on the popular-song lyric was devised. The unit aimed at 
these objectives (the first and third being major objectives; the 
second, minor): 

An understanding of the technical side of classic verse including the ability 

to analyze and use 
rhyme 
rhythm 
imagery 
the minor adornments of verse such as 


alliteration 
onomatopoeia 


* Mr. Bode, who teaches high-school English to adults at the Milwaukee (Wis.) Vo- 
cational School, is a frequent contributor to educational magazines. 
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An appreciation of the relationship between the popular song lyric and the 
classic one, on the basis of 
technique 
emotional appeal 
An evaluation of the comparative worth of the popular lyric and the classic 
in regard to 
technique 
thought content 


“Some time during this week-end either listen to the radio and 
write down the chorus of a song, or if you have popular sheet music 
at home copy the words from there. In either case bring the words 
to one of the latest of your favorite popular songs to class Monday.”’ 
Those, substantially, were the instructions to an English VI class 
starting its first fairly thorough study of poetry—in this case the 
poetry in American literature. In some homes father and mother 
must have wondered just what was happening, but at any rate the 
lyrics appeared promptly on Monday morning, to be used as source 
material for the work on verse mechanics. 

After a background discussion on accent and stress, not to men- 
tion swing music, the four main types of poetic feet were exhumed 
and revivified. ‘‘Robins and Roses’” and “Is It True What They Say 
about Dixie?’’? made the dactyl and anapest, respectively, move 
much closer to the English classroom. The request to scan “‘When 
Did You Leave Heaven?’ caused a dozen hands to be raised; even 
the slower members of the group had little trouble with the almost 
perfectly trochaic movement of “Lost.’” Traditionally a line of 
iambics is rather easy to scan, and a number of lyrics proved this to 
be generally true. 

The tie-up with the rhythm of classic verse came next. In most 
cases the correct accenting of this verse made it easier to deal with 
than the popular song with its rather frequent makeshift feet. Then 
came a discussion of the general purposes and effects of the various 
rhythms, with copies of this outline being distributed: 

Appreciation of form includes sensitiveness to 

Poetic feet, recognizing each, and realizing that 


? Popular songs current some months before the writing of this paper 
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The iambus marches and is therefore good for 
lofty, exalted epic poetry, 
steady narration, and ordinary verse; 

The trochee trips lightly and is best for 
gay, cheerful expression, and 
poems of sprightly action; 

The anapest gallops and is best for 
galloping poems, and 
narration with a stirring sweep; 

The dactyl waltzes or swings along and is good for 
tales a bit more swinging than anapestic, and 
poems with a modified suggestion of a gallop.3 


Rhyme was next. Indubitably, “‘cat” rhymed with “rat.’’ What 
made it rhyme was a question, though, apparently difficult to 
answer. At length, by guided induction the class formulated these 
laws of rhyme: 

Rhyme must occur on accented syllables 

The final consonants (if any) of the rhyming syllables must sound alike 


The vowels of the rhyming syllable must sound alike 
The preceding consonants must sound different. 


From the experimentation on the banal amorous trinity “love,” 
“of,” and “above” the group went on to feminine rhyme, when it was 
discovered that the laws of regular rhyme receive this addition: Any 
syllables following the accented ones must sound identical. In al- 
lowable rhyme it was found that the rule on the vowels could be 
amended so that the vowel sounds need not be the same but may 
vary within the range of one vowel. 

The class’s application of the rules of rhyme to the selections in the 
literature textbook needs no amplification. 

Scansion and rhyme were comparatively easy to deal with, but 
imagery—the most important—was not. For one thing, the images 
in popular songs are much fewer than those in classic verse, and 
those that can be found are almost painfully trite and blatant. 
Images suitably good and images suitably poor were selected for 
study from poetry instead. 


3 For this outline, as well as for more indirect contributions, the writer is indebted 
to Mr. Maurice W. Moe. 
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The perfect metaphor ‘Many a noble heart is covered by a pair 
of patched pants” served to open the discussion on imagery. The 
class went on to consider the actual construction of imagery, in this 
case restricted to the simile and metaphor. After preliminary drill 
on recognition, the rather delicate operation of splitting images so 
as to ascertain their validity was attempted. The two parts: 

The primary image, or picture 

The secondary image, or idea. 

The effort was directed toward seeing a picture—most difficult for 
the many students who had always been accustomed to analyze for 
the idea—and then judging its appropriateness. 


Tall was the cobbler, and gray and thin, 
And a full moon shone where the hair had been. 


To these lines a typical reaction was: ‘‘The picture is that he has a 
bald spot.’’ Not even at the end of the unit had all the class achieved 
the eye purposely naive so that it could see the picture first and not 
try to look for the idea immediately. It was hard for many to see 
that the primary image or picture was of a full moon shining and 
that it was the secondary image or idea that intimated the cobbler 
was bald. The majority, however, came to see the point and 
analyzed “It’s Heaven in Your Arms” with a new and disdainful 
glance. 

Such minor adornments of poetry as alliteration and onomat- 
opoeia were dealt with next. The popular songs brought in ample 
illustrative material. From the rather immediate ‘Robins and 
Roses”’ to other alliterative lyrics was a short step. There were not 
as many examples of onomatopoeia, so the class exhumed “Zing! 
Went the Strings of My Heart,’ dissected it, and then proceeded to 
fresher sources. Again the carry-over was made in American litera- 
ture; the most vivid example coming to mind was Lanier’s ““The 
Hound.” 

With the analysis of these poetic adornments the groundwork for 
the understanding of verse mechanics through the popular song had 
been completed. True, considerable drill and reteaching was neces- 


4A popular song. 
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sary, but at least the fundamentals were—it is hoped—present in 
the class’s mind. 

The second part of the unit attempted to set up an appreciation 
of the relationship between the popular-song lyric and the classical 
poetic one. Naturally throughout the work just finished the two 
types of lyrics had been compared as well as contrasted; now their 
affmities were consciously sought. English literature, with its abund- 
ance of material, served at this point to buttress American literature; 
whenever there was a choice of examples, the nod went to this 
country. The early English ballads, the madrigals and songbooks of 
Elizabethan times, the Cavalier lyrics, the songs from the Beggars’ 
Opera, the early American ballads such as ‘‘Hale in the Bush,” the 
Civil War marching songs, later formal and informal lyrics—these 
were sketchily compared with popular songs ranging from ‘Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes’’s to “‘Pennies from Heaven.’’s 

The comparisons were made presently in terms of technique— 
something that could be based largely on the first part of the unit. 
How and with what purpose do these men arrange their rhythms? 
How do those two attempt the apparently inevitable in feminine 
rhyme? Where does one image illumine a verse, and where does 
another make it even more murky? What types of subtle or unsub- 
tle onomatopoeia are employed here in this popular song and in that 
American nature lyric? 

As regards the succeeding point, that concerned with emotional 
appeal, numerous similarities were discovered. Melodious effects, 
with their attendant emotions, were observed to be sought both by 
Tin Pan Alley and by Castalia. The soft vowels, the liquid conso- 
nants such as “‘l,” the fluent or lilting rhythms were observed in both 
groups. Incidentally, after this part of the unit original student 
verse no longer contained such lines as “over hill, dale and gulch.” 
The importance of imagery as the core of the emotional reaction was 
next emphasized. Lyrics were read aloud by the more expert among 
the students, and emotional reactions were charted and compared. 

In dealing with the final aim of the unit, which concerned the 
relative worth of the popular-song lyric as opposed to the classical 


5 Popular songs. 
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lyric, the class made objective an implicit contrasting that had been 
going on throughout the course of the unit. The attempt was made 
to evaluate as fairly as possible. Discussion was aroused to isolate 
the fact that the conditions under which the two types of lyrics are 
produced differ strongly: The popular song is transitory production, 
with not much emphasis on either technique or thought, and by its 
very nature it must be the lowest common denominator to attain 
widespread popularity. Not so the classic. The financial angle and 
other conditions under which the popular song is manufactured 
furnish additional factors of differentiation that are obvious on 
reflection. 

The discussion on technique started with rhythm and continued 
only long enough to demonstrate the superiority of classical verse. 

The discussion on rhyme took a different turn. The class defended 
the artful use of feminine rhymes in the popular song—and with 
some truth. It does appear that a modicum of the best work in 
rhyming is being done in the modern song. After all, most of the 
rhymes in the English language sound dull after a time: their 
potentialities have been pretty well explored. Marianne Moore, to 
name one of the most advanced in the use of rhyme, should be 
interested in the clever, unexpected word combinations. It is true 
that some are merely eye rhymes, but others are valid and ingenious 
experiments. To the point is such a holdover rhyme as this: 

Gee, isn’t it a nuisance, 

I’ll have to start reducin’ 

Since it’s mating time.® 
Other instances were drawn from the works of such moderns as 
Berlin and Porter. 

If the class finally gave a slightly higher rating to the popular-song 
work in rhyme, it did not in regard to the matter of thought content. 
Even those who had inveighed against the difficulty of understand- 
ing poetry were startled at the trite dulness in the words to the 
average popular song. The idea gambits were painfully narrow and 
made no attempt to reflect life; the vocabulary was as restricted as 
if it had been the victim of oppressive legislation; the moral and 


6 The title of the song from which these lines are taken could not be recalled. 
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ethical code implied was such that the only hope of eliminating 
advice toward improper conduct lay in poor articulation by the 
singer. Here is a fairly representative popular song: 


WOULD you? 

She holds him in her arms 
Would You? Would You? 
She tells him of his charms 
Would You? Would You? 

They met as you and I 
And they were only friends 
But before the story ends 

She’ll kiss him with a sigh, 
Would You? Would You? 
And if the boy were I 
Would You? Would You? 
And would you dare to say 
Let’s do the same as they? 
I would! Would You? 


When this article reaches print, the popular lyrics used here as ex- 
amples will probably be thoroughly outdated. But dance orchestras 
will be playing the equally inspiring successors of “Would You?”; 
students will be humming some “It’s Heaven in Your Arms’; and 
this immediate avenue to techniques of verse should still be open. 
Instead of dust and ashes, it may be that students will find such a 
method as described here rather more to their taste. 
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WHAT THE ENGLISH TEACHER SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SPEECH 


Despite the fact that every teacher is in some way responsible for 
speech, the burden frequently falls on the English teacher when speech 
problems arise. In communities fortunate enough to have a speech 
specialist the defectives may be taken care of quite adequately in the 
clinical classes. Where there is no specialist, the case is even more acute. 
To what extent is the English teacher prepared to handle speech prob- 
lems? 

An examination of the requirements of liberal arts colleges for those 
majoring in English indicates that special emphasis is given to content 
courses in British and American literature, Shakespeare, special important 
literary periods, composition, and a basic course in the history of the 
English language. Occasionally, a course in public speaking is included 
in the offering. In teacher-training institutions, content courses are sup- 
plemented by methods courses in the teaching of grammar and in the 
teaching of literature. It is possible for an English major to pass such 
courses satisfactorily without having any idea of the oral aspects of Eng- 
lish which he will encounter in teaching. 

The fact that many English teachers have been successful in teaching 
various English courses has led to the assumption that they would as a 
consequence be able to teach oral English or speech. Nothing could be 
more fallacious than the belief that the successful teacher of English 
literature or composition will, without extensive additional training, be a 
satisfactory teacher of speech. 

By speech education we do not mean the correction of obvious errors 
in pronunciation or idiom. We imply that the teacher knows how to 
teach students a method of voice production which will enable them to 
attain maximum vocal results with minimum effort; that he is able to 
detect varying degrees of speech faults and defects; that he not only plans 
a corrective program for remediable cases but that he also sets up an 
atmosphere which will be friendly and sympathetic to irremediable cases; 
that he knows the major problems involved in teaching those who speak 
a foreign language at home or hear English influenced by a foreign lan- 
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guage; that he recognizes sound substitutions, that he is able to help 
normal children acquire a love for the beauty of English as well as facility 
in using the language orally; and that he plans additional opportunities 
for those who are skilled in speech. 

In order to carry out such a program the teacher, whether he be 
certified in English or speech, must be especially prepared. He must first 
of all know how to use his own voice effectively before he can hope to 
inspire students with any desire to use their voices well. He must be so 
trained that he will recognize faults of voice and detect those that need 
medical rather than academic advice. He should, for example, know that 
any marked habitual huskiness may indicate serious pathology in the 
vocal organs. He should know, too, that septum injuries may have a 
great deal to do with voice quality. He should have a thorough training 
in English phonetics so that he can teach with some degree of scientific 
accuracy the complex pattern of a highly unphonetic language. He should 
know the subtleties of vowel and consonant length and the significant 
factors involved in English intonation. He should likewise have some 
training in comparative phonetics. This does not mean that the English 
teacher must be an expert linguist. It does imply, however, that he be 
acquainted with the basic principles of some foreign languages other than 
his own. It is a long and arduous process to teach foreign students Eng- 
lish merely through imitation. Scientific accuracy in the production of 
English songs will help students whose speech is marred by error in vowel 
or consonant length, sound substitutions, or intonation. 

Because of the importance of imitation in the process of speech re-edu- 
cation, it is obviously necessary for the teacher to be able to produce all 
the sounds of English with some accuracy. Unless a student is given op- 
portunity to hear correct production of speech sounds, he can scarcely be 
expected to produce accurate ones himself. 

The correction of marked defects of voice or speech should be in the 
hands of a specialist. If, however, there is no speech specialist available, 
and the English teacher wishes to help cure such defects as nasality, 
hoarse voice, lisping, or stammering, he should be thoroughly trained 
himself in the pathology of speech. Wherever possible, he should co-op- 
erate with speech specialists. He should know that there is a high correla- 
tion between language handicaps and juvenile delinquency. He should 
set up as comfortable an atmosphere as possible in his classroom for the 
speech defective. He should know that the stammerer is not stammering 
to be perverse or because he is stupid. 

Beyond all his technical knowledge of speech, the English teacher, if 
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he is to motivate a desire for good speech, must strive to attain high 
artistic results in his own oral interpretation. Nowhere else in his school 
life is the student likely to hear the oral rendering of literature to the 
extent that he should hear it in the English classroom. He should be so 
stimulated by the harmonious English sounds that he will be inspired 
with a love for the beauty of English and respect for its vigor. 

It may on the surface seem unfair to ask the English teacher to go 
through such an extensive program in order to teach speech. It is, how- 
ever, a subject which does not lend itself readily to halfway measures. 
With the enormous number of speech defectives in the elementary and 
high schools of the country, it becomes almost a moral responsibility for 
the English teacher to think in terms of teaching speech since the speech 
teacher is still a fad in many communities. Too long have we worked on 
the comfortable but thoroughly fallacious theory that practice makes per- 
fect. Regrettably, it does nothing of the sort. On the contrary, students 
who practice without careful supervision will be much harder to correct 
than if they had no practice at all. Mere repetition of a sound incorrectly 
made will not assure perfection at all, but it will undoubtedly assure 
permanence. The problem of what to do about the speech situation in our 
schools is rapidly becoming inescapable for the English teacher. He can 
no longer stand at the crossroads, sheltered by literature and silent read- 
ing. He must be ready to interpret what the speech teacher is attempting 


and to co-operate to the best of his ability. 
Dorotny I. MULGRAVE 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
NEw YorK CITy 





HAMLET IN 1937 


Once Hamlet’s problems, obligations, and restrictions lay before us, 
we looked about for the comments of the critics. Each day we turned to 
the varying notes in the four editions available. Also, the Variorum was 
in the hands of a different pupil each day, that pupil having it as his 
responsibility to explain any interpretation that seemed important to him 
concerning that part of the play then being discussed. Some few pupils 
quickly learned the names of the outstanding Shakespearean scholars and 
quoted them frequently in defense, challenge, or explanation. 

Then came the assignment of readings. The pupils of mediocre ability 
chose among newspaper and magazine articles. The authors included 
Guthrie McClintic, Brooks Atkinson, Theodore Wilson, and George 
Lyman Kittredge, so that the subject matter varied from the current pro- 
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ductions by Leslie Howard and John Gielgud to a lecture by Mr. Kit- 
tredge. 

Students potentially of certificate grade read longer and more difficult 
articles and books. Since these may well be found in many school or 
municipal libraries, the list follows: 

Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, Sec. I, Lecture III 

Clarke, “Ophelia,” ‘“The Rose of Elsinore,’’ Girlhood in Shakespeare’s Heroines 

Furness, New Variorum Edition, Vol. IV: Insanity, Real or Feigned 

Gilchrist, True Story of Hamlet and Ophelia, several chapters 

Morgan, “Something Touching Lord Hamlet,’ Shakespeare in Fact and Criti- 
cism 

Ward, ““The Grave Diggers in Hamlet,’’ The Fools of Shakespeare 

Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage, chap. v 


All readings of these two groups were discussed orally before the class, 
while the falling action of the play was being studied. The information 
surely influenced the thinking of the pupils, but also showed them that, 
after all, interpretation of Shakespeare varies with the individual. Vigor- 
ous discussions about the critical comments presented involved us in com- 
plicated discussions. Over and over again we wished for Shakespeare him- 
self to clear a point, or, at least, for George Lyman Kittredge. 

Just previous to this study of Hamlet we had been reading Bacon’s 
essays. Since it was conveniently short, each pupil made a copy of the 
essay “Revenge.” After the play had been read, the pupils re-read the 
essay, having before them the idea of comparing what idea Shakespeare 
and Bacon had thought about revenge. A few days later they wrote a 
paper on their conclusions. Less penetrating pupils found the two writers 
had very different ideas; others who thought Hamlet through more care- 
fully reached interestingly sound conclusions. It proved to be a good 
chance to discuss one writer’s use of his ideas as essay matter, and an- 
other’s incorporation of his decisions in a drama. 

After we had seen the tragic outcome of Hamlet’s futile attempts to 
“avenge my most foul and unnatural murder”’ yet “taint not thine own 
soul,” nor “contrive aught against thy mother,” we heard the reports of 
a third group of pupils. These students, capable of Grade A work, had 
chosen from this list: 


Anderson .. . . Winterset 

Coffin ...... Red Sky in the Morning 

Euripides . . . . Electra (Gilbert Murray translation) 
O'Neill... .. . VU ourning Becomes Electra 


Sophocles . . . . Electra 
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Treatment of the common theme, revenge, in these five writings was the 
point emphasized. Quite by themselves the students succeeded in con- 
vincing other pupils that the similarity was significant. 

When we closed our texts, several conclusions were obvious: some 
definite, individual convictions about many points in the play; realization 
that Hamlet would warrant almost endless study and discussion; and 
awareness that the theme is universal, ever a problem. 

Joy Leavitt NEVENS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
QuINcy, MASSACHUSETTS 





A SUGGESTION FOR BOOK WEEK 

Last year I was asked to work with the librarian in planning the tra- 
ditional assembly for Book Week. What to do! We diligently searched 
magazines and pamphlets for ideas but found only suggestions too com- 
plex or too something for our purposes. Then an inspiration arrived. 
Wasn’t it Mark Twain’s centennial and wasn’t the slogan for the year 
“Reading for Fun’? We’d create our own skit, using Mark Twain’s 
works as the basis. 

Three well-known scenes from his books were dramatized. The famous 
whitewashing episode from Tom Sawyer came first; next, Sir Boss asserted 
his authority in Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court; and, last, A 
Tramp Abroad yielded that hilarious dining-room scene in which the 
American bluffer was nonplused by the girl he intended to embarrass. 
By having a different teacher responsible for the cutting, casting, and 
rehearsing of each scene, no one person felt overloaded. Simple stage 
settings sufficed, and only about two-thirds of the stage was used, the 
curtains not being pulled the full width. An alert Freshman boy was 
asked to represent Mark Twain and write (from Paine’s biography) the 
linking “script.” 

A splendid Samuel Clemens he made with white hair and mustache 
and wearing the eternal white suit. Flourishing the habitual cigar, he 
remained seated in a rocking chair at the side of the stage during the 
action and became master of ceremonies between acts. The principal in- 
troduced him as a celebrity of the past who had returned for a short 
visit. He then gave a short speech and continued with the presenta- 
tion of events leading up to the writing of each book depicted. As 
a grand climax he presented a set of Paine’s biography to the student 
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who had won the characters from fiction contest in a school-wide test of a 
few days previous, another feature of Book Week. 
MARIE KRIEG 
URBANA HicH SCHOOL 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 





WRITING A SPELLING BEE 


When we English teachers look back over our own grade-school days, 
certain red-letter experiences stand out. Among them are the times when 
we came out best, or even second best, in the old-fashioned spelling bee. 
Oral spelling bees are things of the past. Educators have convinced us 
that spelling is a tool for written expression only, and that spelling should 
never be oral. However, patterns of thought are not easily changed, and 
discarded methods like discarded styles may need but slight changes to 
bring them up to date. 

Occasionally during a home-room period or after a spelling lesson in 
an English period my eighth-grade children may say, “Let’s have a 
‘spell-down,’ ” and we have one—not the oral spelling bee frowned on 
by the educators but a written “spell-down.”’ The class selects captains, 
who in turn, choose their teams, alternately choosing boys and girls. The 
captains line their teams up several feet apart and facing the front black- 
board. On the tray of the blackboard are two pieces of chalk and two 
erasers, one of each below the teams’ names—‘‘The Conquerors” and 
“The Indomitables,”’ or some similar boastful appellation. 

Before pronouncing any words I tell the children the two simple rules 
of the game: (1) Erasers are used only to erase the work of the previous 
contestant. (2) No changing of letters or re-writing is permitted. When 
they all understand the rules, I pronounce the first word. The two leaders 
go to the board, write the word simultaneously, turn to me for a nod of 
approval or “No, Mary, that is not right,” and go to the end of their 
lines. The next two contestants hear the next word, erase the work of 
the previous spellers, write their words, and turn for the decision. Be- 
cause children find it difficult to do no erasing, I usually allow each one 
two “downs,” and he takes his seat after the third misspelled word. 

An exciting and pleasing variation of the written “spell-down”’ is to 
have four teams instead of two. Four contestants write a word simul- 
taneously, and the game moves swiftly to the close. I have been asked, 
“‘Won’t the children look at one another’s work?” I have never found any 
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difficulty of that nature. The eyes of the class are upon the writers, and 
each is too busy writing to look at his neighbor’s word. 

Just as the old-fashioned spelling bee gave us pleasant memories, so this 
written “spell-down” interests and satisfies our grade children, and I think 
would interest Freshmen in high school. It provides worth-while com- 
petitive material; it enables me to make accurate decisions, the eye being 
surer than the ear; it allows bodily activity; and it answers the criticisms 
of the old-fashioned spelling bees by being written instead of oral. 

ALMA H. NASET 
HAVEN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


NO POST-MORTEMS 


We were paging through a book of English poetry—a Senior girl and I. 

“Do you still like this?” I asked when we came upon “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

“No!” she answered unhesitatingly. “We had it again this year and 
the teacher spoiled it. ‘What does this mean? What does that mean?’”’ 
she mimicked. ‘We didn’t get a chance to enjoy it.” 

We can’t expect all students to enjoy all great poems. Perhaps then, 
even though it brings pleasure to few, our teaching of poetry may be 
considered successful in some measure if it merely acquaints students with 
masterpieces. But full success means infinitely more than that. It de- 
pends on the extent to which our class sees and enjoys what poetry has 
to offer: that it is a source of simple pleasures in its rhythm and rhyme, 
in the story it may tell, in its humor, in its pictures, in the felicity of its 
wording; that it brings the satisfaction of putting into words our experi- 
ences, emotions, and questionings; that it stimulates our thinking and 
our imagination; that it opens new fields for us in the physical, mental, 
and spiritual worlds. 

We all know that a poem cannot be appreciated completely if it is not 
understood. Consequently we often pick it to pieces ruthlessly after read- 
ing to bring about that understanding, foolishly believing that at the 
same time we are enhancing appreciation. It needs no especially discern- 
ing eye to see that the class more often than not finds the period one to 
be endured, not enjoyed. 

We could better let this more prosaic part of the lesson come first 
where it would do more good. It is the teacher’s place, I believe, to help 
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the class understand the poem. But it is her even greater obligation to 
let the poem speak for itself. Here is what I mean: 

1. Before reading the poem, teach unfamiliar terms; acquaint the class 
witk what is necessary to the understanding in background and setting. 

For example, in teaching ““How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix’’ this fall, the class and I talked about horseback riding— 
a topic they are much interested in. In that discussion I included such 
expressions from the poem as “stirrup,” “girths,” “pique,” “cheek-strap,”’ 
“bit,” “galloping,” “wheeze of her chest,” “stretched neck,” “staggering 
knees,” “sunk tail,” “heave of her flanks,” “haunches,” and “croup.” I 
showed them a picture of a postern gate through which a seventeenth- 
century rider might pass in leaving a walled town. I told them of Robert 
Browning’s fondness for horses and of how once on a vessel off the coast 
of Africa he could think of nothing more pleasant than a ride on his good 
horse York. I said that the rhythm of hoofbeats must have come to him, 
and asked who could reproduce that rhythm with his hands on the desk. 
I said that Browning must have had in his mind, too, something he’d 
read of the history of the seventeenth century—and explained it with a 
detailed map of the Ghent-Aix country on the board. 

2. Try to establish some contact between the interests of the poet in 
this particular poem and the experiences of the reader. 

Thus, in teaching ‘“The Daffodils” last spring, I remarked that every 
now and then we see something in nature so beautiful it almost takes our 
breath away. I recalled the recent ice storm which had coated everything 
delicately in ice. Could they think of any other such experiences? I said 
that a spring sight familiar to Englishmen in the “Lake Country” was 
that of a “host of golden daffodils.”” Had they seen anything similar? 

3. Lightly propose a stimulating, interesting question whose answer 
demands thoughtful consideration of the poem but not parrot-like repe- 
tition. 

In “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix’ I said, 
honestly, that although I had read the poem at least twenty times, I 
could never figure out why the three men had to set out at midnight on 
such a grueling ride. Perhaps some of them could solve the problem. 
At the end of the reading everyone was eager to discuss the question. 

4. Read the poem aloud well. 

5. Allow for any spontaneous discussion. 

6. If the class like to read aloud—and I hope they do—let individuals 
choose stanzas to present to the class. Suggestions about this reading 
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from the rest of the class do much to further understanding and appre- 
ciation. 
7. And, finally, let there be no post-mortems. 
MARGUERITE MALM 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGI 
DuLUTH, MINNESOTA 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF CHORAL RECITATION? 


The choir or chorus recitation of poetry is a technique in the enter- 
prise of poetry recitation that can be effectively used in the classroom. 
The technique consists in training groups, subdivided and arranged in 
appropriate voice sections, to render a poem as a joint and co-operative 
production in vocal interpretation. 

The poetry choir does for the rendition of poetry what the singing 
choir does for the rendition of choral music. The poetry choir is trained 
in accordance with the following general procedure: (1) students are 
grouped according to voice types as determined by their speaking voices; 
(2) each group is trained in voice unison; (3) poems are selected and 
studied for interpretation; (4) the entire group socializes a discussion on 
(a) what parts may be chanted or sung, (+) what parts are to be read as 
solo or chorus, (c) what parts may serve as spoken fugues, (¢d) what parts 
may be reinforced with musical effects, (e) what parts may serve as re- 
frains, (f) what parts may be dramatized or spoken in dialogue, (g) what 
parts may be spoken by various voice sections, (#) what different parts 
may be spoken in unified harmony or as responses, (7) what voice back- 
grounds may be employed; and (5) these poems are produced under 
student direction. 

The values of choral recitation are the following: (1) it socializes the 
recitation of poetry; (2) it offers co-operative poetic projects; (3) it 
socializes the interpretation of poetry; (4) it has entertainment, dramatic, 
and radio value; (5) it involves voice training; (6) it makes of poetry 
quite rightfully a vocal experience; and (7) it correlates music, speech, 
poetry, dramatics, and the general experience of co-operative enterprise. 

LEON MONES 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


' The text of a bulletin issued to the members of the English department of Central 
High School. 
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PURISTS, OLD AND NEW 
Mr. Horace M. Sargent, already known to our readers as an intelligent 
inquirer, is the propounder of the query: 
Is this sentence right? “‘Isn’t there more than one bridge across the Mississippi at 


>) 


St. Louis 


The definition of “plural’’ should be modified to fit usage in this case. 
The Oxford English Dictionary says under “More, c3 {,” categorically, 
“The phrase more than one is followed by a verb in the singular,”’ which 
should settle it. Webster and the Century are needlessly silent; they could 
not differ, with authority. 





Mr. Robert Swanke writes from the State Teachers College at Minot, 
North Dakota, saying: 

Our English class would like to know the recent status of the word “ain’t’”’ and the 
expression “aren’t I?” In Leonard’s Current English Usage “‘ain’t” is illiterate and 
“‘aren’t I?” is disputable. Please give us the status of these words as they are used by 
the educated person at the present. 

The need is pressing for an indisputable abbreviation of “Am I not?” 
Krapp in his Comprehensive Guide (1927) says, ““The plural aren’t I? is 
sometimes employed in a kind of kittenish feminine English.” He adds, 
“Only the enforcement of a strong academic authority prevents ain’t from 
becoming universal colloquial use.’”’ As long as teachers hold it in reproba- 
tion there is nothing to be done about it. It may be said that there is a 
contraction, “‘an’t,’”’ which has no adverse criticism; it rhymes with 
“can’t.” But it is little used. It is what the British probably intended 
when they misspelled it ‘‘aren’t’’; in England the letter 7 is not sounded 
before a consonant, so the spelling is ignorant at best. I say and write 
“‘an’t’”’ myself, but it is not in general use, either by literates or by illiter- 
ates. 

Miss Callie Allison writes from the Harlowton Public Schools of Har- 
lowton, Montana, to say: 

A discussion in our school has arisen over the correct usage of the comma with words 
used in series. Tanner in his textbook, Correct English, Second Course, states and illus- 
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trates the rule as follows: ‘Use a comma to separate words, phrases, or clauses used co- 
ordinately in a series. ‘Stevenson wrote essays, novels, short stories, verses, and dra- 


,99 


mas 
Is the omission of the comma before and considered good usage? Is there any au- 


thority that justifies its omission? 

The question is duly considered in Current English Usage, and the 
judges there approved of the use as Tanner has set it forth, but with a 
strong minority in favor of omitting the comma before and, having regard 
for significance rather than strictness of rule; “Clarity rather than con- 
formity” is the phrase used. It is to be said that the comma before and 
appears to be gaining in use. 





From Medford, Oregon, Mrs. Ruth E. Sether propounds a number of 
queries, thus: 

1. Aren’t I?—Is it considered good literary usage yet or is it considered good col- 
loquial usage, or is it considered wrong? 


Aren’t I? is not established, and I sincerely hope it never will be. 


2. Per cent, percentage—Can per cent be used as a noun in the following: ‘‘What per 
cent?” Webster’s International Dictionary listsit as a noun. Francis Bell in Constructive 
English says it is an adjective phrase and one must say “What percentage, not what 
per cent.” 

Webster spells the expression per cent, per centum, per-cent, in various 
uses as both adjective and noun. The Century spells it percent., which is 
the spelling in many newspapers and in commerce, and as noted by the 
Oxford colloquial in American schools. There being no expression in 
Latin per centum, it can hardly be a correct abbreviation when spelled 
with a period. I think a distinction without a difference is involved, quite 
needlessly. 

3. Sick of, sick with—Sick of seems to be favored by most authorities, but the ex- 
ample given—Simon’s wife’s brother lay sick of a fever”—doesn’t help much in mod- 
ern usage. Francis Bell says sick of a fever or sick with influenza. What is the distinc- 
tion? Handbook for English by Little, Elson, Edgerly, and Baker says that sick with is 
correct. 

Webster notes that one may be sick for his home, sick of a task, sick of 
a fever, sick at the stomach, and that, especially in England, sick is con- 
fined to nausea and its results, i// being the word in common use. Sick 
with influenza is a current expression, but the scriptural use as in the fore- 
going is not yet archaic by any means. 

4. First, secondly, etc.—Francis Bell says, in enumeration, one must use first (never 
firstly), secondly (never second); thirdly, fourthly, and lastly or finally. Are these the 
only correct uses, or are there places where second and third may be used? 
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First and firstly, second and secondly, etc., are both adjectives and ad- 
verbs, and the distinction made, lacking as it is in a difference, is an elder- 
ly bit of purism, fairly to be called obsolescent. 

5. Bad, badly, well.—Francis Bell lists these as correct: “I have never felt so well 
(badly).”’ Isn’t well an adjective and badly an adverb? Howcan they be used in the same 
sense? .... Everything looks badly and tastes badly (this seems wrong to me)..... 
The feast smells well (Shakespeare)... . . If a trout looks well and tastes well (Walton). 
... . Fields of Swedish turnips all looking extremely well... . . How can these uses be 
justified? 

Webster cites ‘‘to feel bad” as a regular use of the adjective. Professor 
Curme in his Syntax (1931), page 37, says, “I feel bad (not badly).” It 
is the regular use of the predicate adjective; badly would imply deficiency 
in the tactile sense. The objection to bad is mostly feminine squeamish- 
ness, and not based on good usage. 

6. In “The girl looks as if she were about to faint,” please tell me whether this is the 
correct explanation for the use of were: It means “The girl looks as she would look if 
she were about to faint.” (Contrary to fact.) 

If one says “The girl looks faint,’”’ one has said all that is needed to 
convey the idea expressed above in thirteen words, and the one preceding, 
in ten words, is not necessarily a statement contrary to fact any more 
than “‘were’’ is needed to express the meaning. 

WALLACE RICE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Sophia Camenisch Florence Sprenger 
Ida T. Jacobs Cornie Moore 
Stella S. Center Dorothy Rainer 
Essie Chamberlain Janey Smering 
John J. De Boer Marquis Shattuck 
Walter Barnes Dora V. Smith 
Oscar J. Campbell Ward H. Green 

M. Aline Bright Harold A. Anderson 


Lilas McDonald 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Convention Theme 


Reception Committee 


Gertrude M. Chittenden 
Carrie Belle Parks Norton 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 
November 25-27, 1937 


““RE-CREATING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE”’ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 P.M. 


An open meeting to which all who wish to come are cordially invited 


BUFFET SUPPER, 6:00 P.M. 


Mendel S. Fletcher 

A. Starbuck 

Allan Abbott 

Max J. Herzberg 
Gertrude Byrens 

C. Esther Hepinstall 
Jean Hutchinson 
Charles Swain Thomas 


OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 


Address of Welcome—Robert T. Bapst, Superintendent of Schools, Buf- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Theater Goes to School—Burton W. James, Director of the Washing- 
ton State Theater, Seattle 


President’s Address: Teachers of English Face the Future—Holland D. 
Roberts, Stanford University and Menlo School and Junior College 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 
The Meaning of Reading for the Modern World 


Presiding, Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University and Menlo School 
and Junior College 


Teaching High-School Students to Read: Presentation of Council Mono- 
graph No. VI—Gladys L. Persons, Roosevelt High School, New York 
City 


The Significance of the Reading Clinic—Stella S. Center, New York City 
Board of Examiners and New York University 

Teaching College Students to Read—Homer A. Watt, New York Uni- 
versity 

The Meaning of Reading—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University 


Following the addresses there will be five-minute statements by: 
E. A. Betts, Oswego State College, New York 
Angela Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 


Neal Cross, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California; Research 
Associate, Stanford Language Arts Investigation 


Carol Hovious, Hollister High School and Junior College, California 
Chester L. Persing, New Trier Township High School, Illinois 
AFTERNOON SESSIONS, 2:00 P.M. 
1. The Experience Curriculum in Practice 
Presiding, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College 


Does the Experience Curriculum Idea Work? (15-minute reports) 
Annette Mann, Southern Junior—Senior High School, Baltimore 
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Roy Ivan Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

J. C. Tressler, Richmond Hill High School, New York City 

Blanche Fuqua, Supervisor of Primary Education, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana 


General discussion, directed by 
Lou L. La Brant, Ohio State University 


2. Constructing a Cultural Basis for the English and 
Foreign Language Programs 


Presiding, James B. Tharp, Ohio State University 
Builders Together (A report of a Santa Barbara group program based on 


the chief national heritages within the community)—E. Louise Noyes, 
Santa Barbara High School, California 


A Working Program in World-Culture (Reporting a tested approach to 
the unification of English and foreign languages)—F. J. McConville, 
San Mateo High School, California 

An Approach to a Creative Americanism through Basic Language (A 
report of an orientation program in language arts at the Menlo School, 
Menlo Park, California)—Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University and 
Menlo School and Junior College 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


Led by Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Detroit 


3. Relating English to Life 
A Chapter on the American Scene—Margaret Heaton, George Washing- 


ton High School, San Francisco 


The Changing Program in English in Canadian High Schools—George F. 
Rogers, Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools for Ontario 


Making the Classroom a Workshop for Less Gifted Pupils—Alice V. 
Brower, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York 
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Learning to Live in the School (A report of the Sacramento High School 
orientation program)—Sara Canterbury Ashby, Sacramento High 
School 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


4. The English Program in the Elementary School 

Presiding, Lilas A. Wilcox, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Buffalo, 
New York 

The Creative Aspect of the English Program—Bery] Parker, New York 
University 

The Non-oral Approach to Reading (A report of the Chicago program in 
beginning reading)—James E. McDade, Chicago Public Schools 

Sifting Children’s Radio Programs—John J. De Boer, Chicago Normal 
College 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


5. Standards for Moving Pictures and Newspapers 
Presiding, Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township High School and 
Northwestern University 
How We Are Using Motion Pictures—Eleanor W. Mossman, Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago 
A Preview of an Investigation of Motion-Picture Class and Club Activ- 
ities—Constance McCullough, Edison High School, Minneapolis 
Dynamic Standards for Movies and the Press—A Colloquy 
Let the Reader Beware—William Wattenberg, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 
Don’t be Sponge-Minded—Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 
Let Them Grow—Keith Tyler, Ohio State University 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


6. Creative Writing 

Presiding, Lawrence Conrad, State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Creative Writing as Experience in Creative Living—Belle McKenzie, 

West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington 
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The Folk and the Individual: Their Creative Reciprocity—B. A. Botkin, 
University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
Literary Expression and the Health of Society—Granville Hicks, Grafton 
New York 
Discussion by audience and speakers 
Led by 
Abigail O’Leary, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Kermit Eby, Ann Arbor Senior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Allan Woodall, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 


7. Guideposts to Usage 
Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
The Objective Test and Frequency Count—Janet R. Aiken, Columbia 
University 
The Dictionary—Thomas A. Knott, University of Michigan 


The Leonard Report: Current English Usage—Albert H. Marckwardt, 
University of Michigan 


Discussion by audience and speakers 
8. Creating Better International Relations through the 
English Program 


Presiding, J. Hal Connor, Northern Illinois Teachers College, De Kalb, 
Illinois 


The Classroom as a Laboratory for Building Friendly International Rela- 
tions—Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


9. Meeting Life-Needs through College English 
Presiding 
“And the Grave Is Not the Goal.”’ The Meaning of Longfellow for the 


Modern Student: A Reinterpretation—William Charvat, New York 
University 
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Unifying the New Curriculum through the Program in Speech—Har- 
len M. Adams, Menlo School and Junior College, California; Research 
Associate, Stanford Language Arts Investigation, Stanford University 


What Our Students Can Teach Us—Kathryn Mansell, Sarah Lawrence 
College, New York 


Discussion by audience and speakers 
Led by 
Glenna L. Walters, Fresno State College, California 


ANNUAL BANQUET, BALLROOM, 6:30 P.M. 


Toastmaster: Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University 
A Message to the Council—Paul De Kruif 


A New Literature for America—Thomas Whipple, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Making Student Writing Significant—Howard Edminster, James D. 
Phelan Fellow in Literature; on leave from Los Gatos High School, 
California 


Return from Journalism—Joseph Wood Krutch, Columbia University 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 8:00 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:30 A.M. 
1. Elementary School 


Steering Committee: Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Chairman; Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan; Elizabeth J. Drake, Central High School, Binghamton, 
New York 

Topic: The List, Reading for Fun 

Presiding, Mary D. Reed 

The Intention of the List, Reading for Fun—Eloise Ramsey, Wayne Uni- 

versity, Detroit, Michigan 
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Showing Books—Aldean Mardell Beatty, Roosevelt Training School, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Introducing Books—Helen Southgate Williams, Detroit, Michigan 


Building a Library—Martha Seeling, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 


Discussion: Guidance of Individual Reading 
Leader: Helen Mackintosh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Discussion Members: Bertha Fitzsimmons, Laboratory School, In- 


diana State Teachers College; Neoscoleta Plunkett, East Junior 
High School, Binghamton, New York 


2. Junior High School 


Steering Committee: Myrtle Gustafson, Claremont Junior High School, 
Oakland, California, Chairman; Mary Foley, Washington Senior High 
School, Rochester, New York; Ruth Riebel, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Thelma Hurd, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Presiding, Myrtle Gustafson 


Purposes and Products in Junior High School English—Ethel Mabie Falk, 
formerly supervisor of the curriculum at Madison, Wisconsin 


As Boys and Girls, So Their Books—Helen Ferris, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Literary Guild 


The Values of Dramatic and Verse Reading in the Junior High School— 
Dorothie Eileen Berry, Summit Junior High School, Summit, New 
Jersey 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


3. Senior High School 


Steering Committee: Orren H. Smith, Roxbury Memorial High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Chairman; Elva McBeth, West High School, 
Newton, Kansas; Evaline Harrington, West High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 
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Topic: Some Social Responsibilities of the Teacher of English 
Presiding, Orren H. Smith 


The Teaching of Shakespeare in the High School Today—Charles F. Van- 
Cleve, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Ever Swinging Pendulum—Teresa M. Ryan, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Topeka, Kansas 


Educating the High-School Student’s Sense of Humor—Winifred F. 
Nash, Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Discussion by audience and speakers 
4. Services That the National Council Can Give 
College Teachers of English 


Steering Committee: O. J. Campbell, Columbia University, Chairman; 
Carter Davidson, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois; Robert B. Mac- 
dougall, Pine Manor, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Presiding, Oscar J. Campbell, Columbia University 


Suggestions for Changes in the Policies of the College Edition of The 
English Journal—Paul Mueschke, University of Michigan 


Suggestions for Co-operation between the National Council and the Mod- 
ern Language Association—Ernest C. Hassold, University of Louis- 
ville 


Services which the Council Can Render Junior Colleges—Robert B. Mac- 
dougall, Pine Manor 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


5. Teachers College 


Steering Committee: Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Lou La Brant, Ohio State University; J. Paul 
Leonard, Stanford University 


Presiding, Ida A. Jewett 


The Educational Principles of Correlation and Integration 
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The Philosophy and Purposes of the English Program in Teachers Col- 
leges— 


The Demands of Integration upon Programs of Teacher Preparation in 
English— 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


6. English Organizations: Ten-Minute Reports by Regional Leaders 
Ten-Minute Reports by Regional Leaders 


Presiding, Eleanor Boykin, Secretary of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Council 


A Program of English Club Activities—Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Nor- 
mal College 


Committee Investigations of the New York City Association of Teachers 
of English—Arthur W. Courtney, John Adams High School, New 
York City 


Working with the Press—Evaline Harrington, West High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


How a Local Group Can Build Support for the National Council Conven- 
tion—Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


Building the State English Council—Otis McBride, Central High School, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A Page from the Record: The Story of Three Years of Organizational] 
Growth—Florence Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


Led by 


Helen Byerly, South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lillian M. Dickson, High School, Tonawanda, New York 
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7. Modern Speech Needs in School and Community 
Presiding, Marie V. Shinkle, Princeton, New Jersey 


Reconstructing the Secondary-School Curriculum in Speech—Horace G. 
Rahskops, University of Washington, Seattle 


Meeting Speech Needs through the Total School Program—Herbert 
Wichelns, Cornell University 


English and Speech as Complementary Spheres—Dorothy I. Mulgrave, 
New York University 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


8. Research 
Presiding, Dora V. Smith, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


Recent Research in the Determination of Difficulty in Reading Materials 
—Bernice Leary, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The Broadened Program of Measurement of a Variety of Outcomes in 
English—J. Wayne Wrightstone, Institute of Schoo] Experimenta- 
tion, Columbia University, New York City 


Directing Teaching through Testing—A. Laura McGregor, Bureau of 
Research, Rochester, New York 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


9. Radio 


Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
Part I: 


Government Radio Broadcasts in the Field of Literature—William D. 
Boutwell, Director of Radio Project of the Office of Education 
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Education on the Air—Sterling Fisher, Director of Talks and Educa- 
tion, Columbia Broadcasting System 


The Nationa] Council’s Radio Investigation: A Preliminary Report— 
Robert B. Macdougall, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Part II: 

A rehearsal of a broadcast and an actual broadcast will be given to en- 
able National Council members to observe studio conditions. Under 
the directorship of Vida R. Sutton, of the National Broadcasting 
Company, the regular “‘Magic of Speech” program will be given at 
this time. It will take the form of (a) an interview of Miss Sutton by 
Mr. Herzberg on ‘Recent Developments in Speech Instruction on 
the Air” and (0) a radio play given by students from Buffalo schools. 
Doors will remain open until 12:00, when the actual broadcast be- 
gins. 


10. Charting Interpretation in Literature and Language 


The Myth of Impartiality in Teaching Literature—Edwin Berry Bur- 
gum, New York University 


The Teaching of English: A Confession of Faith and Hope—Henry A. 
Lappin, D’Youville College, New York 


Discussion by audience and speakers 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University and Menlo School 
and Junior College 


What Is the Modern Spirit in Literature?—Elizabeth Drew, Author and 
Critic, Cambridge University 


A Troubadour’s Return—Alfred Kreymborg 


Why We Write—Genevieve Taggard, Sarah Lawrence College 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The August number of the Theatre Arts Monthly is devoted to a magnifi- 
cently illustrated survey of “The World in the Mirror of the Theatre.” 
Rosamund Gilder furnishes the text for this imposing presentation, sweep- 
ing from the Renaissance to modern times. From a (foile peinte of a fif- 
teenth-century Rheims mystery to an early woodcut of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and the darks of a “still” from Eisenstein’s Ten Days That Shook 
the World; from village-square and churchly pageantry to the film, one is 
led by graphic representation and a clear and flowing summary, past the 
early Italian, French, and Spanish performances, the commedia del arte, 
the glory times of Shakespeare and Marlowe, Lope de Vega, Moliére, 
post-Napoleonic romanticism, the nineteenth century with the struggles 
of the American theater, Ibsen, and Shaw to today. An addendum gives 
a rapid account, also illustrated, of the evolution of the constructional 
features of the theater—under the rather happy caption of “The Mirror’s 
Frame.”’ 


To have written a major historical work perhaps less subject to correc- 
tion of fact than any other prior to the nineteenth century constitutes in- 
dubitable claim to enduring eminence. The arrival of Gibbon’s centenary 
year does a service somewhat ironical in recalling the fact. Yet Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s comment upon the Low biography of Gibbon, in the Na- 
tion for August, may give face to some rebels who call themselves educated 
yet refuse to writhe over their complete ignorance of the great man’s 
achievement. One defect alone in Gibbon’s equipment as a historian Mr. 
Krutch adjudges fatal to a claim for him of historical sense, as we today 
understand the term. Gibbon believed whole-heartedly in the dogma of 
changelessness in human nature, and applied it consistently and narrowly 
in his interpretation of the world he was limning. 

The biography is quietly amusing in its picture of the historian: “fat, 
falsetto, and less than five feet tall,”’ and its faithful record of his faintly 
erotic friendships terminating so uneventfully in a “mildly foppish” bach- 
elorhood in Lausanne and London. 


A stimulating essay by T. S. Eliot called “The Need for Poetic Drama”’ 
appears as leading article in the April—June issue of Good Speech, organ 
of the Speech Fellowship. Mr. Eliot much regrets the aversion or indif- 
ference with which most people regard plays in verse. Poetry is the natur- 
al and complete medium for drama, and the verse play “is capable of 
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something much more intense and exciting than its prose sister.’’ For such 
revival of poetic drama as there has been in our day, William Butler Yeats 
and Shakespeare scholars of the quality of the late William Poel are 
largely responsible. The study of Shakespearian production particularly 
throws light upon the problems of competing values in drama and the 
film. If the film is inherently superior in illusion of scenery and realism of 
event, just as plainly is the play—and above all, the verse play—superior 
in resources of voice, of movement which is to be seen from several an- 
gles, and of action not interpretable by pictures. For to work out a play 
in verse “....is to see the thing as a whole musical pattern,” to be 
musician as well as dramatist. ‘‘A true verse play is not a play translated 
into verse, it is conceived and carried out in terms of verse... .’’ with 
full requirements of plot and intelligible action, but also with a musical 
pattern of speech intensifying excitement with feeling from a deeper and 
less articulate level and with implications impossible either to music or to 
ordinary speech. 

Nevertheless, the versification and dramatic form of Shakespeare, as 
is, is unsuited to the verse play of today, says Mr. Eliot, and the big prob- 
lem of today is to learn from Shakespeare but to get away from him. The 
artist must experiment, remembering that dramatic poetry has to make 
an immediate effect upon the audience, yet must be of a quality to give 
pleasure when read afterward. All of which points to and explains the re- 
cent revival of the chorus. 


Dr. James Rowland Angell makes a courageous proposal in his article, 
“Scholar and Specialist,” in the summer issue of the American Scholar. 
The cleavage set up in our generation between the specialist, per se, and 


ce 


the glorious company of “scholars,” he believes, is a misfortune both to 
the individual and to the world dependent as never before upon the spe- 
cialist’s service. Says President Angell: 

Just as an undue length and intensity of concentration may cause one to be 
insensitive to co-existent circumstances and stimuli which may have value and 
significance for us,so excessive intellectual specialization may render us oblivious 
to the broader range of implications in our subject, make us opaque to important 
insights, causing us to miss fruitful leads, and above all, may breed in us a 
form of intellectual intolerance and a type of mental parochialism utterly dis 
astrous for our highest usefulness, our most genuine success, and even our most 
enduring satisfaction. 


He proposes ‘‘a sort of intellectual life-insurance,”’ consisting of “an 
agreement with oneself to pay over the year by certain hours of the week or 
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month for increasing the range of one’s knowledge and taste outside the 
confines of one’s own sphere of action,”’ the man of science, for instance, 
resolutely seeking to enlarge not only his knowledge of sciences other than 
his own specialty and most germane to it but contact with literature, his- 
tory, and the social sciences. How far such a procedure on the part of one 
who had passed the period of student apprenticeship would be from the 
mere indulgence of “profitable hobbies” the writer exerts himself to show. 

Something definite should also be done in regard to candidates for the 
doctoral degree. Though Dr. Angell admits that the rara avis gifted with 
genius for research must be clasped to the bosom of the fortunate institu- 
tion in which he appears, for the vast, the overwhelming majority of can- 
didates, requirements should be stiffened to include insistence upon com- 
petent control of ““English’’—correctness in use of the vernacular, reason- 
able adequacy of expression, articulation, and exposition. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

A successful experiment in a difficult field is described by Verlin Spen- 
cer, of the South Pasadena Junior High School, in a recent issue of the 
Clearing House under the caption “Individual Grammar Drill.’”’ The steps 
of the procedure were as follows: Teachers of the school were requested to 
note and submit language difficulties which appeared to recur in their 
classes. Sets of corrective exercises for each error were then devised by a 
teacher assigned to this work, and placed in an accessible case in each 
english classroom. A sample chart was then prepared, bearing at the left 
side the list of most heinous offenses, and marked off into squares of a size 
to contain a pupil’s initials. Each time a pupil made one of these errors, 
his initials were entered in an appropriate square. When his initials had 
appeared opposite the same error a number of times, he was escorted by 
teacher or student-chairman to the filing case and furnished with the 
needed exercise, consisting of a simple explanation of the correct usage in 
the case involved and fifteen or sixteen cases for practice. In addition, a 
“good usage”’ and a “‘bad usage”’ chart were devised, the first to be used 
by the pupil himself to record the frequency of his correct application of 
the principle in practical situations, the second by one of his classmates to 
record the number of his lapses into the incorrect form. The character of 
the exercises changed often, and noticeable improvement occurred. 


Interest in the reading problem at various levels of the curriculum is 
far from on the wane, to judge from the continuing number of articles in 
professional periodicals. In the Educational Research Bulletin for May 19, 
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James E. Wert discusses a technique for determining levels of group read- 
ing, with magazines as testing material; the argument for magazines as 
against books being based on the fact that magazine reading is more 
prevalent and the quality of a given magazine from year to year relative- 
ly constant. A quality index was prepared for various magazines, the 
Saturday Evening Post being chosen as base, and the average reading level 
of a given group of students computed therefrom. The resulting tables 
indicate that entering college Freshmen have an average reading level 
coinciding with the Saturday Evening Post, the quality increasing through 
the college period and decreasing somewhat as adults in the community; 
that the typical high-school level is somewhat below Liberty; and that in 
any particular grade, the reading level of the girls is somewhat higher than 
that of boys. 

Another article on reading comes to us from Dr. Victor H. Kelley, of 
the department of research and guidance in the Union High School and 
Junior College of Phoenix, Arizona, through the Clearing House for April. 
Commenting on the phenomenon of incompetence in reading among stu- 
dents of secondary-school level and above, he mentions a study of two 
hundred Grade [X pupils in his own schools, in which 79 per cent had a 
reading comprehension score below Grade [X ability, as measured by the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. The average reading comprehension of these 
pupils was slightly below Grade VIII; their average reading rate was 
equivalent to that belonging to the lower fifth. Intelligence tests indicated 
that the group was only slightly below average in mental ability. All had 
failed in one or more subjects in the first term. 


Dean Thomas H. Briggs presents, in the May issue of the Teachers Col- 
lege Record, severe arraignment of the record made by the schools in the 
effort to introduce scientific method into education. Admitting the ex- 
istence of much excellent work in this field, he concludes that much less of 
real value has been accomplished than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. He adduces a number of reasons for this failure and offers a thor- 
oughgoing program of constructive procedures which he believes would, 
if put into effect, change the present “pseudo-science”’ of education into 
something vital and effective. He suggests: (1) a complete and continu- 
ous evaluation and interpretation of all published research studies; (2) 
concern by research workers for the most part with problems manifest in 
actual practice, or made evident by proposals for new types of practice, 
or suggested by new proposals of philosophy and of education; (3) divi- 
sion of the field of research so that competent workers may concentrate 
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more fully on areas of specialization in which there will be many subordi- 
nate but closely related and immediately contributing problems; (4) per- 
sistence on problems studied until conclusions justifying changes in prac- 
tice are reached; (5) better training of the relatively small number of men 
and women especially gifted and genuinely interested in the spirit of re- 
search. This means abandoning the superficial training of others in the 
mechanical techniques which they neither understand nor ever use intelli- 
gently. (6) More critical evaluation of published studies; (7) more repeti- 
tion of reported experiments with the same or with improved techniques 
for testing the conclusions; and (8) research that will explain theory un- 
derlying observed achievements. 


In a short article in the Minnesota Journal of Education, Mary Gwen 
Owen gives clear and definite answers to questions which pour in to her 
from would-be directors of verse choirs. Simple beginnings in unison read- 
ing in speech or English class; common sense in placing light voices in 
front of heavy voices; remembering that a verse-reading choir is a verse- 
reading choir, better without pitch pipe or other extraneous helps; avoid- 
ance of spectators in rehearsals; the endless abundance of material; the 
homely truth that while in utopia all voices would be trained before they 
were chosen for a choir, for ordinary educational purposes the training is a 
major objective of the choir—such are her reassuring suggestions. Yet 
that the training of a choir requires infinite patience, a sense of rhythm, 
knowledge of poetry, good English, sensitiveness to the value of mellow 
vowels and crisp consonants, she is careful to point out, with her belief that 
teachers ungifted with these qualities would better not venture into the 
field. 


Principal Howard L. Parker, writing in School Activities for April, tells 
of an interschool forensic program conducted by the junior high schools of 
Dearborn, Michigan. After close consideration, debate was shorn of de- 
mands for library reference study, use of statistics, and proof of authority; 
it became a nondecision discussion in debate form, with a critic instead of 
a judge to point out the strong and weak features of the whole perform- 
ance and of individual participants. The debates are now held in class- 
rooms, thus eliminating the strain of speaking in auditoriums. A student 
from the host school presides. The debaters speak extemporaneously, 
using cards for outlines. Too intensive preparation was avoided by as- 
signing five questions for classroom practice and waiting until ten days be- 
fore the initial contest to announce the topic for the first and the second 
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meeting. An innovation last year was a debate on a topic selected just 
thirty minutes before it took place. It was felt to have been even more 
beneficial to the students, though of course less smooth and ordered. 
Other features of the program have been declamation contests, with the 
preliminaries held in the several school buildings and a final all-city con- 
test; and a new adventure this year—round-table discussions, like the 
other activities, interschool in organization. 


“A Sampling of High School Likes and Dislikes in Motion Pictures,” 
taken from three schools of New Jersey and Connecticut is reported by 
Mary Allen Abbott in the magazine Secondary Education. Ratings of 
seventy-nine photoplays of 1935 were made by grade groups, boys and 
girls separately. Great unanimity of favor was evidenced in regard to 
Mutiny on the Bounty, of disfavor in regard to Peter Ibbetsen and The 
Bride of Frankenstein. In general, the groups preferred realistic plays. 
Chief differences between girls and boys were the toleration by girls of 
love without adventure and their tendency to name favorite actors and 
actresses. 

Following immediately upon this report by Mrs. Mary Allen Abbott 
is an assessment of the findings in regard to one of the three schools by 
William F. Bauer, ‘“Photoplay Likes and Dislikes in the East Orange 
High School.” His judgment is that a high degree of discernment was 
shown by both boys and girls. Their likes or dislikes appear to follow 
either the acting or the ‘“‘type”’ of play, by which term is meant story, 
plot, or theme. Reaction to romance is dubious; ‘‘love’’ must be wary and 
the saccharine or beatific treatment of youth is rejected. Musical com- 
edies and singing plays are enjoyed; clever dialogue sure of appreciation. 
Stirring action provokes enthusiasm, particularly when accompanied by 
good acting and dialogue, as is demonstrated by the favor shown not only 
to the Mutiny but to The Scarlet Pimpernel and A Tale of Two Cities. 


School and Society, issue of July 10, reprints President Thomas W. Gos- 
ling’s address before the May meeting of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Richmond, Virginia, on “Educational Implications 
in the Changing Social Order.” In our present era of high speed, Mr. 
Gosling considers that the paramount obligation of education is the resto- 
ration to our people of ‘‘that balance and poise, that calm, unimpassioned 
deliberateness, that sense of the continuity of history which are favorable 
to steady and healthy, even if slow growth.”’ When a quieter time of rest 
and recuperation arrives, as it inevitably must, hidden forces that could 
not be heard in the hurly-burly will emerge and make ready for the next 
forward movement. It is for education to conserve the good things of the 
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past, and add to them in anticipation of that service. Such is, among oth- 
ers, our human heritage of respect for human personality, the foundation 
principle of the democratic form of government, which rests on the idea 
of the intrinsic worth residing in each individual. 


10. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
(July 19-August 16, 1937) 
FICTION 


And So—Victoria, by Vaughan Wilkins. July 27. Macm. 
Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. 


. Storm Girl, by Joseph C. Lincoln. Aug. 13. App.-Cent. 
. Recapture the Moon, by Sylvia Thompson. Aug. 9. L. B. . 


Nothing Is Safe, by E. M. Delafield. July 21. Harp. 


. One Life, One Kopeck, by Walter Duranty. Aug. 12. S. & S. 


American Dream, by Michael Foster. June 18. Morrow 


8. The Years, by Virginia Woolf. Apr. 8. Harc. 
. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30, ’36. 


Macm. oe ae Se as es oe ee 
Storm Over Eden, by Helen Topping Miller. Aug. 6. App.- 
Cent. 


GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5, 36. S. & S. 


. Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. July 


21. Harp. 


. Orchids on Your Budget, by Marjorie Hillis. June ¢ 9. B. M. 
. The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24, 36. 


Macm. 


. The Life and Death of a Spanish Town, by Elliott Paul. Aug. 2. 


Random . 


. The Story of Ferdinand, - Munsee Leaf. ont II, 26. ‘Viking 
. The Flowering of New England, by Van Wyck Brooks. Aug. 11, 


36. Dut. 


8. The First Rebel, by Neil H. Swanson. July 1 19. F. & R. 


Io. 


during the period. Only current books are included. 


. Present Indicative, by Noel Coward. Mar. 26. D. D. 


vi 


Mathematics for the Million, by Lancelot Hogben. Mar. 25. 
Norton Par ae ea 
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* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 










































BOOKS 


A MODERN PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Out of the smoke which enshrouds the field of pedagogical conflict, 
where English as rhetoric and as the study of a few classics has been 
embattled with English as an accompaniment to daily living, emerges 
the ninth Yearbook of the department of supervisors and directors of 
instruction, National Education Association.’ Gone is the composition 
course based on the four forms of formal discourse and decorated with 
memorized but little-used rules of grammar. Gone is the literature course 
confined to a few classics to be analyzed into such minuteness that 
pupil interest is bogged down in a quagmire of style and structure. 
The forces of the Yearbook Committee have not temporized or com- 
promised with these traditional patterns. For the Committee at least 
the old pattern has been decisively displaced by the Experience Cur- 
riculum in which the study of language “‘is more than a means and ac- 
companiment to thinking, it is a mode of social behavior,” and the study 
of literature includes more than the reading of a few classics, for in it 
recent and contemporary periodicals and books have a place. The pro- 
gram is guided not by the thought of preparation for adult life but by the 
thought that “only by education in normal present experiences of life 
can children be equipped to understand, utilize, and interpret effectively 
the experiences they have had, are having, and are almost certain to 
have.” 

The major events which have attended the coming of this new pro- 
gram are sketched in the opening chapter. The second chapter, following 
the lead of An Experience Curriculum in English, outlines the features 
of a modern program, while the third chapter describes the program in 
action. These three chapters furnish piéce de resistance for an excellent 
series of discussions with teachers. 

The book contains several chapters of advice which supervisors may 
well heed if they hope to secure the co-operation of those engaged in 
classroom teaching in studying and improving the present-day program. 

* Washington, D.C., 1936. 

2W. Wilbur Hatfield and Others, 4n Experience Curriculum in English. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935. 
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This advice is implemented by illustrative materials drawn from the 
experiences of field workers. 

The Yearbook is a challenge to all who are in any way responsible for 
the betterment of instruction in English. It has wide possibilities for 
service. While written primarily for those interested in the supervision 
of English, those engaged in general supervision will find it stimulating 
and helpful; and classroom teachers, both elementary and secondary, 


will find food for thought and discussion. 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


Assistant Superintendent 
MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNEAPOLIS 


ASSORTED INFORMATION: 


Painstaking and intensive research and investigation has here pro- 
duced a book of value, fully indexed, which will serve as a guide in many 
doubtful cases where authority is sought and is ideal for quick consulta- 
tion. In twenty copious chapters it covers an amount of ground best in- 
dicated by their titles, thus: 

Abbreviations, Alphabetizing—Filing—Indexing, Capitalization, Direct-by- 
Mail Copy, Figures of Speech and Related Terms, Grammar, Italics, Letter 
Writing [two chapters], Library Self-Service, Minutes—Reports—Citations, 
Newspaper Copy, Numerals—Notations, Petitions—Proclamations—Resolu- 
tions, Pluralization, Proofreading, Punctuation, Spelling, Telegrams, Word 


Study. ‘ 


For a work so crammed with facts it has an unusually interesting style, 
well calculated to impress the memory. No single course in school or col- 
lege could convey so much or convey it better. Not only are correct forms 
given, but horrible examples of incorrectness abound, making many errors 
and blunders ridiculous to the eye. As a court of appeal where disputa- 
tion is likely to arise, it serves a better purpose than most of our courts of 
law; possibly it may do something to stop the useless and time-wasting 
habit of trying to argue it out instead of looking it up in the book. For 
this, it would be an admirable addition to dining-room furniture for clubs 
and families as an aid to digestion. 

And all this is true and highly commendable until the last chapter, on 
“Word Study,” is reached. Here the wealth of contemporary dictionaries 

'Get It Right: A Cyclopedia of Correct English Usage. By John B. Opdyke. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1936. Pp. xix+673. 
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is frequently forgotten or ignored, until the information imparted sinks 
to the level of the old handbooks of composition. It would take a long 
article to point out all the instances of belatedness here, but one instance 
may be given. Mr. Opdyke says “‘either—refers to two persons or things, 
never more.” Webster (1935) says ‘either, conjunction. As a disjunctive 
correlative, indicating that what immediately follows is the first of two 
or more alternatives: .... used before two or more co-ordinate words, 
phrases, or clauses which are joined by or..... ” The Oxford gives in- 


stances back to 1588 and 1616. 
WALLACE RICE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


And So—Victoria. By Vaughan Wilkins. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mr. Wilkins’ first novel, likened to Anthony Adverse in length and content, is a 
panorama of the corrupt Hanoverian period. Christopher Harnish, illegitimate grandson 
of George ITI, is hero of the complicated semihistorical plot. His experiences range from 
a melodramatic rescue when threatened by a chimney-sweep destiny and an innocent 
participation in an attempt to shoot the infant Victoria, to later love affairs as the end 
comes to royal scandals with the beginning of Victoria’s reign. 


Neighbor to the Sky. By Gladys Carroll. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Luke Gilman, farmer carpenter, well satisfied with his life in Durwich, Maine, has 
high ideals of honest living. He falls in love with the ambitious young schoolteacher, 
bright daughter of a shiftless family. Luke steps out into the world—rather is led out— 
but he never loses his sense of values. Of particular interest are his experiences as 
instructor in a midwestern college, where he finds much to condemn in the falsity of 
educational methods. 


The Wind from the Mountains. By Trygve Gulbranssen. Putnam’s. $2.50. 


In this sequel to the beautiful Beyond Sing the Woods we follow again the fortunes of 
the descendants of an ancient Norwegian family and feel the grandeur and simplicity of 
people closely associated with primitive life; even with prosperity and the encroachment 
of city people they never lose touch with the great forest and the values established by 
their forebears. 


The Outward Room. By Millen Brand. Simon & Schuster. $1.25. 

This little book is a first novel which is meeting with strong approval. It is the 
dramatic story of a young woman committed to an insane asylum because of mental 
illness. Her interviews with a psychoanalyst are fascinating reading; she escapes 
perhaps they wish her to do so—and works out her own destiny. 
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Remember the Day. By Kenneth Horan. 
Life in the gay nineties as remembered by a little girl who grew up in a midwestern 
town is the content of this charming fictional autobiography. 


Straw in the Wind. By Ruth Lininger Dobson. Dodd-Mead. $2.50. 


Granted the major award in the Hopwood contest in fiction for 1936. The characters, 
the author says, though fictitious, are typical Amish people and the background is an 
Amish community in northern Indiana. The Bontrager children rebel against the cruel 
authority of their father, mint king and church leader. 


The Stone Field. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd-Mead. $2.50. 


The author of Wild Geese writes of a pioneer family of northern Minnesota, of the 
pioneer who loved the land and was true to his obligations, and of selfish descendants 
who felt little responsibility for anything. 


Seven Who Fled. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper’s. $2.50. 

Harper Prize Novel for 1937-38. Frederic Prokosch was but twenty-six years of age 
when he achieved success by writing The Asiatics. He ranks high as a critic, scholar, and 
discriminating traveler, and was recently awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. Seven 
Europeans were forced to flee from a city in Chinese Turkestan. We follow the destiny 
of each one as they become separated and wander over mountains and deserts or are 
caught in plague-stricken villages. By the characters’ retrospection, the past history of 
each is developed. 


The Brief Hour of Francois Villon. By John Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Readers familiar with The Private Life of Helen of Troy, Tristan and Isolde, and 
Solomon My Son know what to expect of John Erskine, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. The story of the fifteenth-century French poet who mourned the briefness of 
time and lived adventurously is told in conversational style, with a translated poem 
preceding each chapter. 


Little Children. By William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, a first-rank short-story 
writer, presents seventeen short stories written in the conversational style of a youth 
relating his own experiences and philosophy of life. In content and style they are 
superior. 


Can All This Grandeur Perish? By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.50. 

As in Studs Lonigan and A World I Never Made, Farrell displays in these short 
stories a keen sympathy and understanding of human nature. The harrowing experi- 
ence of the girl in “Seventeen,” the “Curbstone Philosophy” of the street-corner gang, 
and “Children of the Times” should be widely read. 


Freud, Goethe, Wagner. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.00. 

These lectures were delivered at the New School for Social Research in New York 
City in 1937. They are interesting as studies of three great men and as illustrative of 
the philosophy of the author, by many critics considered the greatest living man of 
letters. 
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The Passing Show: The Saga of American Society. A Record of Social Aspira- 
tions—1607-1937. By Dixon Wector. Scribner’s. $4.00. 
This unique treatise on aristocracy based upon wealth is especially interesting in 
the light of social and economic transition. As a pageant of “snobs” and “robber 
barons,”’ it is amusingly human and historically interesting. 


The Incredible Messiah: The Deification of Father Divine. By Robert Parker. 

Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

So much has been written about this unique colored so-styled “Christ” and his 
thousands of followers, both negro and white, that an authentic, unbiased study of his 
career is welcome. Mr. Parker is well versed in the psychology of cults and eccentric 
groups. He explains that “Father Divines” 
people destitute or suffering who are ready to follow any leader who promises them 


are brought forth to meet the needs of a 


“the abundance of the fullness.” 
A History of Chicago, Vol. I: The Beginning of a City, 1673-1848. By Bessie 

Louise Pierce. Knopf. $5.00. 

This history treats every aspect of Chicago’s growth from the French exploration to 
the opening of the railroad in 1848. The story will be carried up to date in a subsequent 
volume. 

London: The Unique City. By Steen Eiler Rasmussen. Macmillan. $4.00. 

The author, an architect and town planner, has studied London district by district: 
the architecture, history, and influences which have shaped development. Chapters 
deal with the importance of sport, indifference to foreign opinions, the independence of 
the trading class, recreation grounds and parks, the story of Regent Street, and many 
other subjects. 

Life with Mother. By Clarence Day. Knopf. $2.00. 

Readers who enjoyed Life with Father will find the same wit and vigorous character- 
ization in this continuation of the family history. 

Small Talk. By Harold Nicolson. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Essays—beginning with “‘Christmas Trees,” closing with “The Man Who Knew 
Everybody.” Of particular interest are comments on Americans. 

Moscow 1937. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.00. 

““My visit described for my friends.”” Feuchtwanger’s report on the great Russian 
experiment is unqualifiedly enthusiastic. He criticizes André Gide’s recent book on the 
Soviets, saying that the author’s judgment was warped. 

Singing Drums. By Helen Welshimer. Dutton. $1.50. 


A collection of simple, unpretentious poems which appeal to many people. 


A pril Song. New poems by Charles Hanson Towne. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.50. 
Unaffected poems of taste and beauty written by a famous raconteur. 


The Art of Conversation. By Milton Wright. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


This book is dedicated to the proposition that all men can learn to talk, and need 
only applied instruction and practice. Therefore it analyzes the conversation-situation 
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into musts, must-nots, and better-nots, in general, and then broadens the problem to 
include a variety of typical situations, such as the conversation a deux, “general” talk, 
repartee, anecdote-telling, and, happily, constructive listening. Pleasantly written, it 
will fulfil for many the author’s expressed desire to be truly helpful. 


Bayard Taylor. By Richmond Croom Beatty. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$3.00. 
A doctoral thesis on ““The Laureate of the Gilded Age” and a biography which makes 
a quick start to a finish. The background is put in along with the story, which starts 
with a boy of fourteen and ends with description of the funeral honors paid him in 
Germany and New York. “The desperate fury” of his way of life ended him at fifty- 
two, worn out, but makes a book about him amply worth the reading. 


The Mystery of the Mind’s Desire. By John Finley. Macmillan. $1.00. 


This forty-eight-page essay, a slightly revised and enlarged version of the dis- 
tinguished author’s address before the Kappa Delta Pi Society in Atlantic City in 1935, 
was inspired, he says, by a memorable hour spent with the dying poet, Robert Burns 
Wilson. In that quiet last talk together Wilson urged him to write on this theme, one of 
the most constantly present in the poet’s mind. The result is a delicate touching one 
after another of the lovely mysteries of life, a plea not only to enjoy the beauty of the 
world but to educate our children into it, and to resist with all our powers that which 
makes, whatever the name of the compulsion, for regimentation of the mind. A finished 
world, a world without adventure, were a decaying world. 


Reflected Glory. By George Kelly. French. $2.00. 

This latest of Kelly’s plays is dedicated to the actress, Tallulah Bankhead, who 
played the lead at its premiére in San Francisco last year. The theme is old—the strug- 
gle in a gifted woman’s being between art sincerely loved and the natural desire for love 
and a home. An excellent comedy. 


Testament of Faith. By Members of the Faculty of Antioch College. Dramatists’ 

Play Service, Inc. 

Another of the many worth-while and ingenious ways in which Antioch is celebrating 
the centenary of Horace Mann’s debut into the world of education, this play covers his 
life from his acceptance of the secretaryship of the board of education in Boston, carries 
him through that grueling experience, the attempt to nominate him for governor of 
Massachusetts, his acceptance, instead;of the modest offer from the struggling western 
school, the breakdown of the institution and its sale at auction, and closes with Mann’s 
farewell address to his students. 


Love and Lord Byron. By Cale Young Rice. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

A four-act play that succeeds in presenting convincingly the character of the poet. 
There is too great monotony in the relations of Lord Byron to his various inamoratas 
to make dramatic suspense an easy job, and Mr. Rice, despite his rich experience, hardly 
overcomes the difficulty. The women of the play, less understandably, also lack in 
vividness. 
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Let Freedom Ring. By Albert Bein. French. $1.50. 

This three-act play is founded on Grace Lumpkin’s novel, To Make My Bread. One 
reviewer describes it as ‘“‘boring right into the core of Southern life.”” The setting is the 
Carolina mountains; the theme is the introduction of industrial life, with its worst 
features of squalor, corruption, and brutality into a poverty-stricken, illiterate, yet 
self-respecting community, the resulting demoralization and tragedy, and the re- 
crudescence of a sturdy American spirit. 


The Brave and the Blind. By Michael Blankford. French. $0.50. 

One-act drama based on the siege of Alcazar in Toledo, Spain. A motley group of 
men and women and one child wish to surrender, but are not permitted to do so by the 
officer in command, who settles the matter by shooting them all. Unmitigatedly horri- 
ble. 


A Primer for Critics. By George Boas. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.00. 

This philosophical discussion of the nature of art and of taste reveals many con- 
fusions and unconscious assumptions in the minds of most of us. The critic (or the 
teacher) who has become conscious of these hindrances to clear thinking and of the 
impossibility of absolute standards will be much less dogmatic and much more catholic 
in his pronouncements. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. By Walter Clyde Curry. Louisiana State 

University Press. $2.75. 

A rewarding study of Macbeth and the Tempest in terms of the influence exerted upon 
the poet of scholasticism in the one case and neo-Platonism in the other. The author 
clears the field in advance by enunciating his assumptions that Shakespeare was neither 
a systematic philosopher nor a scholar of any kind, nor even necessarily an intellectual 
giant. Instead, he was a supreme artist, with a comfortable, accurate knowledge of the 
basic principles underlying the two dominant philosophies of his time. 


America in English Fiction: 1760-1800. By Robert Bechtold Heilman. Louisi- 
ana State University Press. $3.00. 

This book concerns itself with two major questions and their ramifications: the 
extent to which the Revolutionary War enters into the literature of England at the time 
and the nature of the ideas thus appearing. Dr. Heilman concludes that fiction in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth century made valuable contributions toward 
real insight in regard to this country. 


Shelley’s Religion. By Ellsworth Barnard. University of Minnesota Press. 
$3.50. 

This doctoral thesis, though it pretends to no striking discovery or startling theory, 
breaks new ground in its relentless pursuit of the movement of Shelley’s mind out of its 
crude adolescent “‘atheism” and humanitarianism into a glowing belief in the influence 
of spiritual powers upon the material world. The author makes just complaint of the 
stupid treatment of Shelley by critics who hold him to his Queen Mab effusions, the 
Prometheus, Hellas, and Epipsychidion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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John Donne and the New Philosophy. By Charles Monroe Coffin. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

The study of Donne’s acquaintance with and use of the science of his day. Astron- 
omy, geometry, experimentation in science, the heliocentric theory, the new heavens, 
the challenge to the doctrine of the four elements, the vast extension of space—all these 
are to be found in his writings. His skepticism was in accord with the intellectual 
temper of the Renaissance. Scorning ignorance, he yet recognized the limitations of 
reason. To him, mortal life was an affair of shifting patterns, kaleidoscopic. Yet one 
thing was constant—the light proceeding from the poet’s sensitive personality. 


The American Play-Party Song. By Benjamin Albert Botkin. University of 

Nebraska Press. $1.50. 

Part I of this thesis concerns itself with the origins, backgrounds, and characteristics 
of the play-party and the play-party songs indigenous to America. Part IT furnishes 
texts and tunes collected largely by the faculty and student body of the University of 
Oklahoma and their neighbors and friends, in a co-operative survey of the state. The 
work of exposition has been well done and merits the gratitude of all interested in folk- 


ways and speech. 


A College Professor of the Renaissance. By Caro Lynn. University of Chicago 

Press. $3.00. 

Lucio Marineo Siculo was a Sicilian, a penniless boy obliged to join the ordo vagorum 
in his struggle for an education. He studied at Catania and Palermo and arrived finally 
at Salamanca, where for fourteen years he occupied the chair of grammar. An inter- 
esting sketch of the first studia, as the first universities were called, precedes and mingles 
with the story. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts. By Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. 

Roberts. Stanford University. 

This collection of articles by the authors in various magazines proposes the study of 
the culture—not just the political or economic history—of other nations as the core 
of the work in language arts, which include English as well as foreign languages. The 
little book was prepared for use in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation, in which 
the authors, with Grayson N. Kefauver, are supervising a demonstration of their pro- 
gram in a number of schools. A document for the thoughtful to read and an investiga- 
tion for them to watch. 


Talks to Beginning Teachers of English. By Dorothy Dakin. Heath. $2.40. 


Utility in the immediate task is the ideal of this book. Chapters present most de- 
tailed suggestions as to method and sequence in lessons in composition, grammar, 
spelling, literature, and as to supervision of extra-curriculum activities. Special ap- 
pendixes include such topics as correlation of English with other subjects and the 
examination of textbooks. Parliamentary procedure and proofreading are not forgotten, 
and even a number of sample letters of application for position are included. 
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The Principles and Practice of Teaching English. By Roscoe Edward Parker. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 


An agreeably written book, addressing its remarks to teachers about the modern 
curriculum in English with obvious assumption of their intelligence, sensitivity, and 
desire for the best. An unusual feature enhancing this impression of urbanity is a suc- 
cession of excerpts, at the end of the book, from great writers of the past on values of 
literature, language, and education. 


You Don’t Say! By Alfred H. Holt. Crowell. $1.50. 


A nice, human manual of pronunciation. As the jacket truly says, there’s “a 
chuckle in every page.” Take for a sample the word “chamois,” opened to at random: 
“Great disagreement among the authorities. But three like ‘shammy,’ so let’s not 
bother with the problem of ‘oy’ vs. ‘wah’.”” Made for John Q. Public and his children. 
Sound and correct. 


The Best Books of the Decade. By Asa Don Dickinson. H. W. Wilson. 


Lists and descriptions of four hundred “best” books published from 1926 to 1935. 
“Best” means “selected by a consensus of expert opinion as most worthy the attention 
of intelligent American readers.”” Following the general alphabetically arranged list are 
sundry groupings of the books under special captions, such as “Twenty-five Favorite 
Authors of the Decade,” “Ten Best Foreign Books,” “Best English Fiction,” ‘“Twenty- 
five Best Books on Social Science.” A useful grouping is made by naming the ten best 
books of each year of the decade and an interesting one by listing the publishers who 
issued, among them, more than 75 per cent of the four hundred books. 


The Speech Choir. By Majorie Gullan. Harper. $1.75. 


A leading English authority in choral speaking, Miss Gullan utilizes a large number 
of American poems, in part suggested by her class in Teachers College, to illustrate her 
discussion of two-part, group, unison, and individual work. Stress is laid on the social 
and psychological nature of speech choirs, the absolute demand for sincerity and intel- 
ligence as well as a cultivated background, and the importance of choosing really good 
literature as material. She decries the practice of dressing up lyric poetry with mere- 
tricious additions of costume and action. A careful development of the essentials of 
voice culture is included. 


A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. By Arthur I. Gates. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $2.10. 


The list is drawn from twenty-five textbooks in use in different sections of the 
country and state and large-city lists. The number of words is arbitrary, and Professor 
Gates disclaims any personal opinion that this is the best list to teach; it is a list which 
spelling experts believe to be best. The information about the words, arranged in ten 
columns across the page, includes the correct forms in alphabetical order, with typo- 
graphical devices to show one or another “hard spot,” and the common misspellings. 














BOOKS 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


The New Better Speech. By Andrew Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, 
and Charles Henry Woolbert. Harcourt, Brace. $1.60. 


This new edition of an earlier work by Professors Weaver and Woolbert has been 
largely made over; five chapters are wholly new, two others largely so. The participa- 
tion in the work of Miss Gladys Louise Borchers, head of the department of speech, Wis- 
consin High School, University of Wisconsin, has secured a number of exercises de- 
veloped in the speech classroom of the high school, as well as other feautres of the en- 
largement. The authors make detailed suggestions for adapting the use of the book to 
each of the four years of the high school and to semester and one-year courses. 


A Study of the Types of Literature. Rev. ed. By Mabel Irene Rich. Appleton. 
The enlarged work includes some contemporary material and selections from world- 
literature, both European and oriental. 


One-Act Plays for the Junior High School. Selected by Catherine Bullard. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 

A dozen plays, among them several old favorities, such as “Spreading the News’ 
and ‘Riders to the Sea,” but more significantly such excellent choices as ‘Tickless 
Time,” by Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook; “Sham,” by Frank Tompkins; 
“Babbitt’s Boy,” by Glenn Hughes; and “The Still Alarm,” by George Kaufman. The 
desirability of including several plays for two or three characters may be questioned. 


’ 


Essays of Our Day. Revised and enlarged ed. Ed. Bertha Evans Wood. Apple- 
ton. $1.48. 


Shakes peare’s Merchant of Venice. Ed. Max J. Herzberg. Holt. $0.72. 

The outstanding feature of this edition is a unit on racial and religious friendship, 
accompanied by an essay on the problem of prejudice and an excerpt from an address 
by Lord Macaulay on the Jews made in the House of Commons. 


Saplings: An Anthology of High-School Writing. Ed. Maurice R. Robinson. 
Scholastic. 
Mr. Robinson announces this happily named little book as the twelfth of its kind 
published by Scholastic. It contains poetry, stories, essays, an autobiography, and two 
radio plays. 









































CHORIC SPEECH 


THEORY AND PEDAGOGY 














Practical Methods in Choral Speaking The Teaching of Choric Speech 

M. E. DeWitt and OrHeErs Price $2.00 EvizABeTH E. KEeppie Price $2.25 
Seeing and Hearing America Choral Speaking 

Viva RAVENSCROFT SUTTON Price $1.75 Marjorie GULLAN Price $2.25 
AnA ach to Choral Speech . F 

- Mea Sw pt er Price $2.00 Spoken Poetry in the Schools 

5 aig eggs ; - MARJORIE GULLAN Price $2.00 
The Speaking of Verse 

WALLAcE B. NICHOLS, with Preface by Verse Choir Technique 

GorpDON BOTTOMLEY . Price $2.00 GERTRUDE ENFIELD Price $2.00 











SELECTIONS AND PRACTICE MATERIAL 






































Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Choir Choral Speaking Arrangements for the 
MARION P. ROBINSON and Upper Grades 
Rozetta L. THuRSTON Price $2.50 Louise ABNEY Price $1.00 
Selections for Choral Speaking Many Voices, Part I 
AGNEs CURREN Hamm Price $2.00 Mona SWANN... Price $1.50 
Lilts for Fun Many Voices, Part II 
M. E. DEWITT Price $0.65 Mona SWANN... ; Price $2.25 
Let Us Recite Together _ Poetry Speaking for Children, Part I 
M. E. DeWittr Price $0.85 Marjorie GULLAN Price $1.50 
Choric Recitation with Group Movement : . 
M. E. DeWI1rtr Price $1.00 Poetry Speaking for Children, Part II 
Choral Speaking Arrangements for the MARJORIE GULLAN... . Price $1.50 
Lower Grades Poetry Speaking for Children, Part III 
Louise ABNEY and GRACE ROWE Price $1.00 MARJORIE GULLAN Price $2.00 
CHORIC DRAMA 
Totenmal—Call of the Dead The Revolving Year 
ALBERT TALHOFF Price $0.75 Mona SWANN... Price $0.75 
At the Well of Bethlehem 
Mona SWANN Price $0.75 | Wonderful World 
Jerusalem Nine Choric Plays for the Very Young 
Mona SWANN Price $0.75 Mona SWANN . Price $0.75 
CHORAL SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Record I Record IV 
Choral Speaking by Class of Primary The London Verse-Speaking Choir 
School Pupils ‘ ; Supervised by MARJoRIE GULLAN Price $1.75 
Supervised by MARJoRIE GULLAN Price $1.75 
Record II Choral Speaking Illustrative Records for 
Choral Speaking by Class of Grammar Intermediate and Junior High Schools 
and Junior High School Pupils Set of Six Records Price $10.00 
Supervised by MARJORIE GULLAN Price $1.75 
Record III Choral Speaking Illustrative Records for 
Choral Speaking by Class of High High School, College, and Adult Stu- 
School Pupils dents 
Supervised by MAryorre GULLAN.... Price $1.75 Set of Six Records Price $10.00 
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